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smployed Instructors 


OPPAGE of a considerable portion 
Jot the War Training Service flight 
ining program for the Army and 

Navy, and the 
likely cessation 
of all of such 
training by 
summer, has 
created a tough 
problem for 
some 5,000 in- 
tors and some 3,600 mechanics. 


itis ironical that long before the war 
mded, or even a military climax is 
thed, we should have serious unem- 
ment among such a skilled group of 
It was inevitable that training of 
s should be trimmed down before 
end of the war, but the sudden stop- 
of instructor training by the Army 
Jn. 17 was not anticipated so soon. 
Meantime the Army continues to 
inthe women WASPS and one can 
ly come to the conclusion that the un- 
loyed instructors could be utilized 
th more effectively for ferry work 
hare the women. One cannot blame 
women for wanting to participate 
here in the flying end of the 
t, but the fact remains that they are 
a suitable for ferry work as men, 
inow that men are available there is 

ty reason to use them effectively. 
are probably stirring up a hornet’s 
to suggest that the women with- 
from ferrying fighter and bomber 
les, for the WASPS are well en- 
mched and have sufficient power to 
survived more than one effort to 
p them out of the flying end of the 
y But the women themselves 
tt look at their own record (which 
So hot) and feel motivated by 
motic principles and permit trained 
many of them with families, to 

' over. 

bit fair to throw five thousand pilot 
ors into the unemployment 


(Turn to page 8) 


Private Flying Analyst 


John H. Geisse, Consultant to the 
Director of Research of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has prepared a 
thoroughly documented study on “Post- 
war Outlook for Private Flying” which 
provides a valuable basis for evaluating 
manufacturers’ and operators’ programs 
in the years immediately after the war. 

(Story on Page 15) 


Lilt Sallolino 


State Bill Introduced 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture to “more clearly vest the Public 
Service Commission with jurisdic- 
tion over, and control of, transpor- 
tation by aircraft.” The bill (House 
Bill 65) amends certain sections of 
the Mississippi Motor Carrier Regu- 
latory Act of 1938. 


New UAL Director 


Gardner W. Cowles, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, has been elected a director 
of United Air Lines, succeeding 
Joseph P. Ripley, of Harriman, Rip- 
ley and Company, who resigned so 
that his firm can handle UAL’s new 
financing plan. 
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Wilson Stays: charles E. Wilson, who 
wanted to quit as executive vice chairman of 


War Production Board and get. back to Gen- 
eral Electric Jan. 1, emerged from a White 
House conference 
Jan. 21 and told 
reporters: “It 
looks as though 
I'll be around a 
while longer.” yw 
Next day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 1) 

disclosed he has 

asked G.E. Presi- 

dent Gerard 

Swope to extend at least until next summer 
Wilson’s leave of absence so that he can help 
see the Government “through this critical 
period.” He also recommended a_ vacation 
which Wilson promptly took in Florida. It 
was good news to the aircraft industry which 
had been urging that Wilson retain control 
at least of Aircraft Production Board on a 
part time basis if necessary. The President’s 
disclosure apparently provides the answer to 
theories that Wilson would take a major hand 
in reconversion plans. Present guess in the 
industry is that he will stay with WPB until 
the European war is over and then return to 
General Electric. 


Jet Planes: at least four U. S. aircraft 
companies, other than Bell Aircraft Corp., are 
developing jet propulsion planes for American 
fighter forces. All the details are rigidly re- 
stricted so far as publication is concerned. 
But it may be possible to tell the whole story 
of jet propulsion development in the near 
future. One auestion raised by many people 
was answered last fortnight in a statement 
issued by Wright Aeronautical Corp. declaring 
that jet propulsion will have no effect on the 
aircraft engine industry’s job of building war- 
plane engines. Wright engineers declared that 
jet propulsion’s intended use is confined at 
present to interceptor-type planes, in which 
high speed and fast acceleration are all-im- 
portant, with range and fuel consumption as 
secondary considerations. While the ultimate 
uses of jet propulsion were described as “un- 
predictable,” Wright engineers asserted that 
development work definitely will go along for 
a number of years before an application for 
jet propulsion is achieved which makes it a 
competitor with conventional internal com- 
bustion engine types. Such engines, they said, 
will remain in demand indefinitely for long- 
range tonnage transport. 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Appointment at Seven... 


SEVEN MILES....UP/ 


Seven miles or more above Nazi earth a big, 
barrel-chested, brutal-looking fighter plane 
has an appointment with a Focke-Wulf. This 
appointment was written down in the engage- 
ment book of the Army Air Forces a long 
time ago, before we had a fighter plane that 
could work effectively at 35,000-40,000 feet. 

Keeping this appointment is—the P-4/ 
Thunderbolt! 

...escorting heavy bombers on raids deep 
into Europe ...rolling up combat scores of 2 
to 1, 4 to 1, even 15 to 1 against Germany's 
best fighters. 

In designing a six-ton stratosphere fighter, 
Republic Aviation solved many long-standing 
problems in the field of high speed, high alt 
tude aircraft. After the war, long distance 
commercial planes will fly more safely, more 
swiftly, more economically—because theyll 


fly high. Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. and Evansville, Ind. 
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THE RAPID-HEATING | = B-26 MARAUDER 
EXPLOSIVE RIVET GUN . 
6s equipped with major flight control 

is a new Goodyeat Aircraft development surfaces, subassembled by Goodyear Air- 
that greatly simplifies and shortens the | craft. Since pioneer days Goodyear has 
work of setting explosive-tyP© rivets. 3 been privileged to furnish Martin with 
Lighter and easier t0 handle, it can be used ‘ many parts and accessories, and is one of 
on surfaces heretofore ‘naccessible with : its principal wartime suppliers. 

other equipment, speeding uP production. 
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CLAYBORNE' 





POSITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLAYBORNE PORTABLE ENGINE STANDS greatly 
simplify aircraft engine assembly and maintenance. 


Illustrated is MODEL AC-24 for assembly and serv- 
icing of the Wright Cyclone Engine. The engine is 
manufactured or maintained on test mount—Elimi- 
nates extra labor. 


Companion stands—MODEL AC-21 for Front Section 
Crankcase Sub-Assembly and MODEL AC-22 for 
Supercharger Rear Housing Sub-Assembly. 


We have also manufactured production line equip- 
ment for: 
ALLISON, DIVISION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION 
CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY 
DODGE-CHICAGO PLANT, DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORP. 
ELECTROMOTIVE CORP. 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. 


Government Agencies such as: 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS wc ay 
ARMY AIR FORCES < %, 
$ 
z 
§ 





BUREAU OF SHIPS 

ARMY ORDNANCE 

U. S. COAST GUARD 
U. S. ENGINEERS 


Glenn L. Martin _— Cal-Aero Academy Training School 
T.W.A. Training School © Chicago & Southern Air Lines 


There is Clayborne Positioning Equipment for prac- 
tically every type of aircraft engine. Also Clayborne 
Portable and Stationary Cylinder Stands. 


Write for Catalog describing our Complete Line. 
CLAYBORNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


4545 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL 
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FLYING BEGINS 


PHOTO COURTESY CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


ON WHEELS 


On Hayes Wheels and Brakes—thousands of pilots 
and crews have taken off to begin their training, and 
landed after countless flights, to win their wings. 


‘Sevgeore «= “erertlmUmUUlUh! 


And whether on trainer, transport, fighter or bomber 
pilots, ground crews and tech men know Hayes rugged 


reer 


liability and easy maintenance means “Roger!” when it 
comes to wheels and brakes—both the famed Hayes Ex- 
Pander Tube and shoe-type brakes. 
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Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


Eastern Representative: J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. W H is is L Ss A | D 3} R A K is Ss 
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Whats Going Ou 
In Washinglon? 


The answer to this question comes to you every 
morning by air mail if you are a regular reader of New Aviation Bill: senator Pat McCarran (D,, Ney). 








(Continued from page 1) 


American Aviation Daily. author of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, completely dis. 

‘ satisfied with the Lea bill, will drop his own bill in the hopper 

Whether you are an air transport official, an execu- within the next two weeks, he has reported to American Apia. 
] tive of a manufacturing plant, or a chief of a govern- tion. McCarran opposes surface carrier invasion of the ai 
ment bureau, you receive a comprehensive report, transport field. He believes that states should be given a more 
written by trained specialists in aviation developments, important role in aviation development than is given in the 


Lea bill. McCarran has been tapping sources for information 
on which to base his bill since last summer. 
In addition to a complete report of the news which * 
has happened, the Daz/y tells you the trends which 
are making the news of tomorrow The regular Satur- CAB Hearings: The Civil Aeronautics Board has for sey- 


on the facts and developments you must know. 


day feature of “Trends and Forecasts’’, and another, eral months been receiving requests to hold new route hearing 
“The Background of the News”, are winning high “out in the field” rather than to require all the parties to come 
praise from the most important people in aviation. to Washington. However, no such policy is likely to be put 


into effect in the near future. CAB’s 1945 budget does not con- 
Subscribers also are entitled to facilities of the tain sufficient funds for travel to enable hearings to be taken 


Washington Service B : to the applicants, rather than have applicants come to hearings 
— at “headquarters.” From a long-range point of view, however 
Wire for samples today, it is considered a good bet that eventually such hearings wil 


be held away from Washington. Many of the small operators 
desiring routes will be unable to stand the expense of an ex- 
- tended hearing away from home. 


2 
AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY Reorganization: Present trend of thinking among thee 


most concerned with the slowly evolving reorganization of th 
American Building r Washington, D. C. Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce calls for adoption of th 
successful pattern of the Aircraft War Production Councils. Om 
very recent proposal from a highly interested source suggested 
revision of the Council charters to permit them to expand an 
take over functions of the Chamber from the manufacturing 
viewpoint. Chamber committees have failed to obtain a “supe 
man” to head up the organization and the most concrete pro- 
posal to date is a collaboration arrangement with the Nation 
AWPC under which Frank Russell, president, and Richard C 
Palmer, secretary, a highly successful team, would double be- 
tween the two organizations. The individual councils have bea 
considering this proposal and their final decisions are being 
awaited. 











Oppose Federal Aid: ajthough the National Aviatin 

Trades Association and other organizations have gone on recom 

as favoring a continuance of a Federal pilot training program 

it is surprising how many operators and manufacturers a 

against any extension of Federal funds for this purpose. On 

WTS operator in the Northwest has lodged a strong protest « 

a & —_— the grounds “that it has established a bureaucracy” by concet 

trating all of the training in the hands of one operator on field 

to the detriment of all other operators on the same field. “Whi 

T E we need most of all right now,” he says, “is the elimination « 

this ridiculous and unnecessary release business, so that Wt 

and I mean all operators, can take advantage of the privat 

business which is available and flying can once more be put & 
an American standard.” 
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Precision-ma rnell 
ee f de Darne Consairway Mum: although reports persist that Cos 
Casters with the DOUBLE sairway, the Army ar rang overseas operation, — be 
from Consolidated Vultee, the matter was not disc at 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL Consolidated board of directors meeting held last fortnight, # 






stated by Francis A. Callery, vice president of finance ™ 
: : : Consair. 
cient, economical service a 


assure a long life of effi- 












YARN . 

: ‘: > 8B “6 Api opehhchiee British-U.S. Accord: Great Britain is in full accord a 
Be President Roosevelt’s postwar aviation principles, including * 

IWALKERST NEW YORK.N Y right of free transit everywhere for commercial planes 





nations, Lord Beaverbrook, Britain’s Lord Privy Seal who ® 
charge of civil aviation, said in an address to the House* 
Lords last fortnight—his first since taking over the aviation® 
signment. 


| LINTON CHICAGO 
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those American Airlines tangent airport plan for New York City from “ Airports and Air 
of the T Traffic Control” by Glen A. Gilbert, Chief Air Traffic Control Division, CAA. 
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_— In air transportation especially, the pattern of Our non-technical booklet, “Hicuways or THE AIR,” 
‘being the future will not be the pattern of the past. No explains the importance of radio to aviation, It will be 
other field holds the prospect of greater advance- sent to you upon request. Address Desk A. A.-2. 
ment nor offers fuller opportunity for sound 
development. 
— In things which have made air travel safe and “Although an airway may be loosely de- 
gran, efficient — radio range beacons, markers, com- fined as a designated route for aircraft 
Sate munication transmitters and receivers, airport plying from airdrome to airdrome, it can- 
om trafic controls—RADIO RECEPTOR, as a pio- not really be said to exist on a practical 
yncet- neer, has contributed its full share of develop- scale without airways communications, 
fel ment, and will continue to lead in design and airdrome traffic control, and radio navi- 
— manufacture. gational aids. These are the three com- 
at Wel oe : _ ; ponents furnished, over some 70,000 
iva To ' the shape of things to come” in aeronautical adiies ad levels ailhary deme, te the 
put of radio, RADIO RECEPTOR will bring more than fry Monwe Communiedions Sytem 
20 years of practical experience. These have Sen anke eunene teite, “lin dete Aiea 
been years of successful accomplishment in pre- Communications System,” by Lt. W. Fawcett, Jr, 
war aviation radio equipment plus outstanding a 
developments born of the present conflict. 
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market, or to throw them into the walking army, while 
women less fitted for ferry work continue to remain in 
the service? The women will insist they are just as 
good as the men, but the record doesn’t show this, and 
the Army knows it only too well. 

Meantime it is cause for reflection that another im- 
portant phase of the aviation war program is going 
into the discard as far as private industry is concerned. 
First it was mechanics’ training. Now it is the flight 
instructor training. Soon will come the end of all 
private contract flight training. Unless the Army and 
WPB release materials and restrictions for the resump- 
tion of private airplane production, many fixed base 
operators and instructors enter into a period of econ- 
omic pinching. This is one of civil aviation’s biggest 
headaches and biggest problems. 


Commendable Initiative 


T= EXTENSIVE report on “Postwar Outlook For 
Private Flying” prepared by John H. Geisse and 
Samuel C. Williams of the CAA for W. A. M. Burden, 
special aviation assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
is a highly useful document. Predictions about private 
flying have been bantered about in recent months but 
the basis for these predictions has been largely missing. 

The Geisse-Williams report should be very valuable 
to all manufacturers as well as others concerned with 
private flying. It does not have all the answers by any 
means. No report could at this stage. But it does 
provide a mass of vital material and statistics that have 
never been compiled in one place before. It is the 
type of research job which the CAA is equipped to do. 
It is likely that the report will tone down some of the 
wild predictions made in recent months, but on the 
other hand the report may lead to a more optimistic 
outlook for the skeptics. 


Helping the Opposition 


AST ISSUE we commended the various efforts 

being made to reconcile differing views of aviation 
interests on the pending Lea Bill. Out of all the dis- 
cussions nothing of great moment was produced except 
delay, although the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion is to be given a pat on the back for its initiative in 
calling a meeting. 

It is not the first time that aviation interests have 
squabbled about legislation or other subjects. Internal 
friction has been as much a part of aviation as the air- 
plane itself. But today aviation interests had better 
take note of the changing times. Today aviation has 
grown sufficiently to warrant attention by steamship, 
railroad and motor interests. Delaying tactics and argu- 
ments over details were not of outstanding importance 
previously. Today delaying tactics and arguments 
within the aviation fraternity are playing directly into 
the hands of those interests which oppose all aviation 
legislation. 

So far as we can determine, the actual points of 
difference on the Lea Bill are not great, providing state 
regulatory agencies and specialized surface carrier in- 





(Continued from page 1) 
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terests are eliminated from the discussions. We have 
no argument with the state aviation officials for they 
have a right to plead whatever case they wish. Their 
interests are singularly narrowed down to their ow, 
respective agencies. But we do argue that state aviation 
bodies are not representative of aviation itself—they 
are small CAA’s in themselves, either actual or po 
tential. All other aviation interests whether they be 
airlines, manufacturers, pilots or operators, have com- 
mon interests in that they are all subject to federal and 
state regulation. 

The Lea Bill is constructive legislation. We don't 
agree with it in toto, as few do, but the basic concepts 
are for the best interests of aviation. To date aviation 
groups have done more to confuse the legislative bodies 
than they have done to work for the best interests of 
the Bill or to aid in tempering or modifying. Perhaps 
unity of thinking is too much to expect within aviation 
at the present time, but at least there should be more 
statesmanlike leadership than has been in evidence » 
far. If aviation interests are going to permit those with 
axes or regulations to grind, or with outside interests 
to bulldoze them into delaying tactics, the sole benefac 
tors are all those who are opposed to constructive legis 
lation of any kind for aviation. 


Memorandum on Josh 


OSH LEE has now been sworn in as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a full six-year term 
The ex-Senator from Oklahoma was the first conver 
tionally-political appointee to the CAB and the relue- 
tance and delays with which his former Senatorial col- 
leagues handled his confirmation should give Josh 
ample pause to reflect as he begins his new term. 
Josh had a lot to learn. He still has. But he did enter 
his first year in 1943 with a rather refreshing enthr 
siasm which we hope he doesn’t lose. We wish he 
wouldn’t fall asleep at formal CAB hearings, and we ar 
often bewildered at some of the questions he asks from 
the bench, but on the other hand there are indications 
that he has sincerely endeavored to learn what at 








transportation is all about. He hasn’t risen to aij 
heights of genuine stature, but he’s been a little better 
than some of the skeptics believed when he was fits 
appointed. 

During 1943 Josh was on probation. Everyone gavt 
him the breaks and it is to be hoped that he realizes 
this. But now as a full-fledged member he will ® 
watched with more critical eyes. This should nm 
dampen his enthusiasm and his intentions to do a cree 
itable job, but as-an ex-politician he must realize, # 
possibly he does, that he still has his mark to make. W 
hope he makes it. We hope, as do all those who believ’ 
in the constructive growth of air transportation, th 
Josh Lee will continue to learn, that he will not perm 
his political background to be reflected in his decision 
and that he will always seek wise counsel in the allo« 
tion of his votes on the Board. He has a very deep 
sponsibility, and we can only hope that he is fully awa 
of it and cherishes it as a public trust. 

(Turn to page 11) 
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Courtesy Is 


ae Pearl Harbor when people trav- 
eled by Flagship for pleasure, as well 
as for business, they received personalized 
attention and courtesy from American 
Airlines. They expected thoughtfulness and 
civility as an integral part of American’s 
service, as much as the time-saving ad- 
vantage of air travel. 


Then came the impact of war! Sud- 
denly transport planes became so priceless 
that about half of American’s Flagships 
were diverted to the military emergency. 
But the domestic transportation problem 


continues to increase in size and im- 
portance. 

The four employees pictured above 
are typical of American’s thousands, all of 
whom believe that politeness, and con- 
sideration of passenger welfare, are needed 
and appreciated even more now than 
in peacetime. 

American’s passengers are people—men 
and women who are working hard under 
the war strain. Aboard Flagships are tech- 
nicians, scientists, Army and Navy person- 
nel, manufacturers, engineers and many 


Not Unpatriotic 


others who are more strenuously active 
than ever before. Bodies and minds be- 
come fatigued. Since they mus¢ travel, it 
is American’s duty to make their trip as 
restful as possible. 

In the air people are detached from the 
earth; free from the grind-on-the-ground. 
To make their Flagship trips interludes 
of relaxation is the aim of everyone in this 
organization. 

American Airlines regrets there are not 
enough Flagships to serve many more 
essential travelers. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN AIRLINES Inc. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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To the Editor: 


Thank you for your prompt attention to 
my subscription request. This is the best 
up-to-date aviation news and very valuable 
indeed in a foreign land where we get only 
rumors of what is going on at home. Look- 
ing forward to my next edition, 

F. P. RANAHAN 
Sup’t Marine Division 
Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd. 


London, England, 
Nov. 12, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

Your Sept. 15 editorial on renaming “feeder” 
airlines raises an objection to the word 
“feeder,” which is a well-taken objection. 
The same would not apply to the word 
“branch,” for this word has additional ad-~- 
vantages of established usage in the railroad 

The suggestion is of circulation or 
flow in both directions, and obviates mixing 
the inetaphor if “trunk lines” is used to 
describe the arterial services. 

CAPT. SYDNEY B. SMITH, 
Hq., European Wing, 
Air Transport Command, AAF. 


New Orleans, La., 
January 11, 1944. 
To the Editor: 

I was much interested in your editorial 
“Historical Exhibit Needed” in American Avia- 
tion’s issue of December 1, 1943. 

Several years ago when the Washington Air- 
port was being constructed I was chairman of 
a N.A.A. committee to study the possibility 
of a permanent aviation exhibit at the Wash- 
ington Airport where could be placed the col- 
lection now housed in the old corrugated iron 
building of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
committee found at the time that it would be 
inadvisable to ask the Bureau of the Budget 
to approve funds for an adequate building at 
the airport for the purpose. It was suggested, 
however, that the building not only house an 
aircraft exhibit but also be made headquarters 
for club and other gatherings. 

Dr. A. F. Zahn, chief of the Aeronautics Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress made a very 
careful study some years ago of buildings 
housing British, French and German exhibits. 
As the matter now stands the aircraft held by 
the Smithsonian Institution suffers because of 
crowded conditions, dust, and rains. This ex- 
hibit represents priceless relics of earlier air- 
craft that warrant adequate housing. 

ROBERT W. HAMBROOK, 
Director of Training, 
Higgins Aircraft Inc. 
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New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 18, 1944. 
To the Editor: 

I wish to call your attention to the omission 
of an important fact in the article in your 
January 15th number of American Aviation, 
on page 40 thereof, under the headline “CAB 
to Act on Applications for Air Routes to 
Canada.” 


In this article, this statement is made: 


was no filing for the Massena-Ottawa route 
originally. This points up, however, the im- 
portance of the omission which I have re- 
ferred to above, namely, the fact that Co- 
lonial’s original application, filed June 3, 
1941, was for a route from New York City to 
Massena, N. Y. via Binghamton, Syracuse and 
Watertown. It was not until June 4, 1943, 
that Colonial amended its application. to take 
in an extension from Massena to Ottawa, and 
on the south an extension from Binghamton 
to Washington. Thereafter, by reason of the 
issuance of a regulation of the Board for- 
bidding the inclusion of foreign and domestic 
transportation in one application, Colonial 
amended its application to eliminate the Mas- 
sena-Ottawa leg, and covered that segment of 
the route by a separate application. 

The urgency of hearing on Colonial’s appli- 
cation to Massena arose from the insufficiency 
of transportation to that important part of 
New York State. You will note that three 
cities named in the original application (Bing- 
hamton, Watertown and Massena), have no air 
transportation at all. Colonial’s only object in 
filing the original application was to render 
service to this important, but from a trans- 
portation standpoint neglected, section of New 
York State. And the reason it was urging that 
its application be heard apart from applica- 
tions involving Canadian service, was to in- 
sure the prompt rendition of a decision con- 
cerning the proposed domestic route without 
getting it entangled in the complications and 
probable delays that will inevitably attend 
decisions on proposed routes into Canada, which 
complications you ably summarize in the latter 
part of the article in your January 15th number. 

I would be gratified if in your next issue 
you could find space to put the foregoing in 
print. . 
ALEXANDER C. DICK, 

General Counsel, 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. 


Little Rock, Ark., 
Jan. 13, 1944. 
To the Editor: 


I want to call a few things to your at- 
tention—we all know that the Military forces 
have reached their quota in pilot training— 
and that now and in the near future pilot 
training will be reduced about 75%—result most 
of the pilots in our Army Contract and WTS 
schools will be out in the cold. A majority 
are under 38 therefore subject to the draft or 
they are in the Enlisted Reserve—Where are 
they going? 

Someone should get busy and do something 
for the men who have had a big part in train- 
ing our Air Force. They should not be cast 
aside like an old shoe. 

I have discussed the above condition with 
our State Selective Service Headquarters and 
they are very sympathetic but we all know 
that their hands are tied as far as these people 
are concerned. 

Civilian Instructors were refused releases or 
the Air Lines Army and Navy refused to hire 
or commission them unless they did have re- 
leases. Others remained at their instructors 
jobs because it was the patriotic thing to help 
build up our Air Forces. Hundreds of Civilian 
Instructors have lost their lives but the bulk 
of the present Civilian Instructors were the 
best qualified, the incompetent were “weeded 
out” and went elsewhere. 

We hear so much about the (“ME FIRST”) 
Crowd. Here we have a fine crowd of skilled 
people that won’t even be in the (‘“‘“ME LAST”) 
Crowd. If something isn’t done to take care 
of these people it will without a doubt be 
the skunkiest deal that has come out of our 
war effort. 

In closing let us not forget the adjustment 
necessary for thousands of mechanics and other 
employees in this same effort. 

EDWARD GARBACZ, 
Central Flying Service. 
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Montgomery, Alabama — 
Jan. 5, 194 











To the Editor: 

As you have already done so many 
in the past, you have rung the bell 
and this time the tone seems to be of 
a liberty bell—liberty for the private flyer. 

I refer, of course, to the speech made be 
fore the NATA in St. Louis, a complete text 
of which was reprinted in the Dec. 15 issue 
of your excellent magazine. I got a great 
kick out of it and wish that there was 
some way by which copies could be sent t 
every member in Congress. 

E. W. STANFORD, Director 
Alabama Aviation Commission 


(Editor's Note: At the request and spon- 
sorship of Senator Pat McCarran, every mem 
ber of Congress received a copy. Thanks.) 























Fairfield, Calif, 
Dec. 1, 193, 






To the Editor: 


Now that the Army has abolished the AW 
what will happen to the trained, experienced 
airline pilots that are now surplus manpower 
to the airlines? 

How many of these men are finding the same 
problem I am—airlines and manufactures 
fully staffed. In my case I applied for com- 
bat duty in June, 1942, but was turned down 
as fit only for limited flying, due to age. 
Feeling I could do as well in a civilian stats 
I have been in three Army programs, all of 
which were cancelled by the Army, leaving 
dozens of more pilots out in the cold. 

For us on Airlines, the cancella- 
tion came within such a short time after we 
were told that we would continue to operate, 
that none of the pilots had an opportunity 
secure employment elsewhere. The airlines 
have more than done their part by offering « 
good many of us co-pilots positions, according 
to seniority, but cannot be expected to cany 
surplus pilots on their payrolls. Also, & 
civilian status today, it is a problem for anyone ‘ 
with a family to live on a co-pilot’s salary. 

The comeback may be—‘‘You belong in the 
service anyway.” I am sure we are together 
in saying that we are more than ready whe 
needed and called. 

I have some 10 years of flying behind me: 
airline, test flying, barn-storming—learning the 
hard way—approximately 5,000 hours, mosily 
in Douglas, Ford, Stinson tri-motors, etc., and 
I have received a great deal of my training 
from our best instructors—“The Airline Pilot 
and experience.” 

Today, all this is going begging due ¥ 
fully-staffed, would-be employers. There a 
dozens of us in the same spot, and some of 
us are being forced to seek employment ® 
other fields, out of necessity. 

Our one consolation is that we have been tt 
sponsible for the advance training of 
pilots the Army sent us, and who are 
a real job on all our fronts. Our job 
made easier by the fine training the © 
instructors gave these men in primary, 
sequently making the going easier for @ 
tion to heavier equipment. Our hats a 
to these instructors! 

I sincerely hope that this letter is not 
construed*as a crank, or gripe letter, as! 
not feel that we at home have any 
to gripe. However, I do believe that 2 
of wasting the valuable experience we 
have, the Armed forces should recognize 
experience as something they could us, 
use it. The airlines can definitely use @™ 
they have the ships they need for 
schedules. 

This may give you a chance to exerci 
more of your ideas as to what could be 
in this matter, and I am sure you will 
the backing of all concerned. My writing 
is not for the purpose of making your 
column, but more in the hope that you @% 
have an idea, or can start the ball rolling ® 
utilize what experience is being passed 


GERALD O’BR 
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Vhe 2.7 Goodrich ytiplane of The month 


VOUGHT ‘CORSAIR’ F4U 


INVERTED GULL WINGS tell you she’s a 
Corsair. Terrific speed, high altitude, great 
fire power tell the Nips she’s something 
to be avoided . . . if possible. But it’s sel- 
dom possible because of the numbers of 
F4U Corsairs being turned out by Chance 
Vought, designers of this great Navy fight- 
er. She’s writing headlines today which 
will help us write the peace tomorrow. 


2: 


That's why this month, B. F. Goodrich, 
maker of the finest aircraft tires, of the 
famous De Icers, Expander Tube Brakes, 
Bullet-Sealing Fuel Cells and scores of 
other vital plane-esseatials, salutes the men 
and women of Chance Vought, who build 
“The Plane of the 
Month”. . . the 
Corsair. 
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© One of the many sponge 
sealing strips and the 
precision die with 
which it was processed. 


Wom-bulle vxrevsions ANSWER MANY SEALING PROBL 





NE GUN TURRET leaked when it rained until a 

special sealing strip was developed that provided 
a dependable, practical seal. The odd shape of the 
seal was engineered by men at B. F. Goodrich who 
have been solving problems like it for dozens of aero- 
nautical applications. 

Rubber, whether natural or synthetic, is pressed 
through precision dies, and this process is known as 
“extruding.” Shaping and designing these dies re- 
quires careful engineering planning due to the pe- 
culiar flow characteristics of the rubbers used. Some 
of the dies, and the extruded strips that come from 
them, are shown on the next page. 

Although B. F. Goodrich dies already available 
cover thousands of different shapes, each new appli- 
cation is studied to be sure that the best results are 
obtained. If a custom-built die is needed, blueprints 
are made and the special shape is produced. 


Another important factor in getting the best re- 
sults in making seals by extrusion is that the engineers 
working on the problem understand both natural and 
synthetic compounds. For when compounds change, 
the shape of the extruded piece may change due to 
differences in the amount of swell, and dies must be 
revised to allow for these differences. Two seals which 
might be identical in final shape may need different 
dies because one is made with an oil-resistant com- 





pound, and in the other, oil-resistance is not a factor. 

The applications of extruded seals are practically 
unlimited. Doors, windshields, and windows, regard- 
less of size or shape—bomb-bay assemblies—gua 
turrets and nose turrets. If you have any problem, n0 
matter how complex, that you think might be solved 
with a rubber ring, tube, strip or packing, address 
your inquiries to The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


MAKERS OF B. F. GOODRICH TIRES AND OVER 80 RUBBER att 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR AIRPLANES 
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If it’s a strip, tube, or packing you need 


SW GURUS MW BL THEA 


“KNOW HOW” APLENTY is reflected in these 
simple-looking rubber strips. To begin with, there's 
the compounding of whatever special-type rubber 
is needed for the strip’s intended use. Then there's 
the die-making, which—as you can see from the 
samples—is a painstaking, 
precision operation. You 
have to know rubber—what 
it will do and how it will 
flow—to make successful 
extrusions. 














fs AMPLE MANUFACTURING capacity, skilled men, 
nd and precision machines are available now to meet 
e, your needs. No matter what your problem is, if a 
to rubber or synthetic rubber part might solve it, call 
on B. F. Goodrich. 
be 
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d- > NEW DATA BOOK...FREE 
-: ) = It’s on the presses as this is being written 
..+ that’s how up-to-date our new data 






& ¢ 


book is. It will give you a well-rounded 
picture of extruding and how B. F. Good- 
rich extruded parts may help you. For 
your free copy write today (on company 
letterhead, please) to The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Aeronautical Division, Akron, 
Obio. 
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The nut plate used in 
this cloth-covered 
aileron is a B. F. 

Goodrich Rivaout. 
It’s strong and dependable, made 
of aluminum alloy, saving plenty 
of weight. The simple, one-piece 
construction of the Rivnut makes 
installation so easy that even a 
green hand can learn to install 
Rivnuts and become highly profi- 
cient in a very short time. And it 
keeps the cost low, too. 














First step in Rivnut installe- 
tion oe SS yy Rivaut on 


HERE’S A SPEEDY WAY TO INSTA 
CLOTH-COVERED SECTIONS! 


Ailerons...Rudders...Trim Tabs...Wings...Elevat 


Smaller holes are needed with 
Rivnuts because they are so com- 
pact, yet they have a wider bearing 
area than any other fasteners of 
this type. The counterbore and 
sharp, clean-cut threads make 
screw insertion easier. 

There are other advantages of 
Rivnuts, too — both as nut plates 
and as blind rivets. Why not get 
the whole story about them right 
away? Remember — we can fill all 
normal orders promptly! 
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Final step (C) a 


. BFGoodrich! 
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FREE / Today, send for your copy of new 


data book. Gives Rivnut sizes, grip ranges, weights, 
strength, etc. Just write (on company letterhead, 
please) to The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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wet PRE-FLIGHT PROBLEMS, by W. H. 
and M. L. Aiken. 162 pp. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $.88 paper, and $1.20 
cloth. 
Discovering a lack of textbook literature 
gitable for junior and senior high schools in 
fe field of areonautics, the authors have set 
spout to remedy the situation and have per- 
iormed a very creditable job. Their work is 
gitable for both experienced and inexperienced 
and students who follow the course 
be far advanced in approaching actual 
problems over the average young per- 
gn. Mr. Thompson is with the public schools 
@ Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Aiken is with the 
School at West Hartford, Conn. The 
matter in the main covers mathematics 


physics. 


‘AL FOR AVIATION CADETS, by Lt. 
John R. Hoyt, USNR. 200 pp. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $2.50. 

in his preface the author says this book 
intended to help you learn to think and 
form the right mental attitude toward flying 
you get into an airplane. At the same 
you'll gain an insight into military flying 
thus achieve the mental procedure that 
use when they take off, bank, glide, 
or maneuver.” Intended to supplement 
training of aviation cadets in any branch 
the service including WTS, the book should 
yaluable to young cadets by giving them 
right understanding and the right mental 
before starting actual flight training. 


Marshall 






















of the book, 


material covered in 
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AIRPLANES AND HOW THEY 
McClintock. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Philadelphia, $2.00. 
There is complete and essential 
in this elementary book on the history and 
mechanics of flying an airplane. 
minded people will find the 
aviation’s development, the technique of rudi- 
e mentary flying, and the description and use * 
of aircraft instruments written 
style which clarifies flying even for the teen- 
age. As George Prudden, 
summarizes it, 
“stimulating ‘primer’ of airplanes.” 


© 
PHYSIOLOGY IN AVIATION, by Chalmers L. 
Gemmill, M.D., 130 pp. Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, Springfield, Ill. 
This small handbook contains essentially the 
lectures 
given in the School of Aviation Medicine, 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., 
author is an instructor. 
entire field of physiology as applied to avia- 


BASIC PHYSICS FOR PILOTS AND FLIGHT 
CREWS. By E. J. Knapp. 118 pages. Graphs 
and charts. Prentice-Hall. New York. $1.65. 
This book is elementary enough to enable 

the aviation student to grasp the fundamental 

physics of flight in preparation for advanced 
meteorology, navigation and engine operation 


courses. Specific examples of practical appli- 

FLY. By cations for each formula and problem dis- 

94 pages. Diagrams. cussed are among the exercises following each 
New York and _ chapter. The author, mathematics and physics 
professor at the Texas College of Mines, has 

information used the Civil Aeronautics Administration ap- 


proved training outline for the skeletal struc- 
All air- ture of the course. 


summary of —E. B. H. 


in an easy 

AIR ACROBATICS ARE EASY. By Comdr. 
D. J. Brimm, Jr. McGraw-Hill-Whittlesey, 
New York. $2.50. 


This work comes to you in a box 14x22. 
At first glance, it looks like a child's toy, 
but it turns out to be a device showing 
how it feels to do air acrobatics. And you 
don’t have to leave your favorite chair by 
the fire to capture that feeling. The device 
is called “The Aeroscope.” It differs from 
the usual illustrations of acrobatic maneu- 
vers in that it gives the cockpit view, rather 
than what is seen by an observer. A 133- 
page pocket manual on acrobatics is in- 
cluded. 


in the foreword 
the book is a 


—E. B. H. 


$2.00. 


on physiology 


where the 
The contents cover the 





The Hangar Shortage 


A SPEECH some weeks ago in Amarillo, Texas, 
sales manager of Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wooten, called attention to an acute problem in 
aviation which has been infrequently publicized 
given very little attention. This is the shortage of 
facilities on local airports. 
en in 1939 and 1940 the problem of hangar space 
was becoming serious. Today it verges on the critical. 
Probably at no other time in aviation history has there 
een so much discussion and planning by municipalities 
m postwar airports and landing fields, but we suspect 
the problem of hangars is being overlooked and made 
weondary to attractive passenger terminal buildings. 
Since airlines invariably use hangars only at the 
larger points served, the problem resolves itself into one 
hat can best be handled and promoted by the personal 
iteraft manufacturers, and this perhaps is another 
ject which the newly-formed department of the 
‘eronautical Chamber of Commerce can undertake. 
. Wooten pointed out several particularly bad situ- 
tions. In Little Rock, Arkansas, he found three or 
Mur times as many airplanes staked out as the hangar 
ities would accommodate. Some of the airplanes 
med out cost over $15,000 each. Fort Worth and 
thita were also cited as bad. 
irplanes suffer more from the elements than auto- 
Deterioration and cost of maintenance is much 
er for the airplane when it is exposed to all types 
Weather. Staking airplanes out likewise prohibits a 
desirable reduction in insurance rates. 
ar facilities are basically local jobs. And avia- 
interests should take steps to inform municipalities 
mata beautiful airport without adequate indoor storage 
K me is a poor investment. One should not be built 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 8) 


Starting at the Other End 


A CONVERSATION recently with Paul Bewshea, 
British Overseas Airways’ chipper and dapper New 
York representative, brought out an interesting fact 
about air cargo solicitation that well might be of interest 
to U. S. carriers who are going after this type of busi- 
ness. 

When BOAC’s predecessor, Imperial Airways, began 
soliciting air express and cargo business some years 
ago in London, if met with discouraging response. 
Shippers refused to change their methods and thought 
the air rates exhorbitant. But Imperial found that the 
recipients of goods at such distant points as South 
Africa, India and Egypt, were quite willing, and often 
anxious to pay the higher rates in order to get their 
goods more rapidly. From then on, most of the solicita- 
tion was at the “ends of the lines” among the recipients, 
who would order their goods with explicit instructions 
to ship by air and they would pay the additional 
charges. The shippers in London or other English ports 
proved to be the biggest obstacle in the development of 
air express business but in the long run they were over- 
come by the desires of the persons who had placed the 
orders. 

In this country the domestic airlines are active and 
accustomed in soliciting air express business—or were 
until transportation facilities became so tight that ship- 
ments were delayed. In the international field this will 
become of much greater importance as time goes on, for 
the bulk of shipments to foreign outlets is handled by 
shipping concerns. In the final analysis it is the man 
who orders and receives the goods that will have to be 
sold on premium rates for premium speed. If the 
recipient can be sold, the habits and customs of export 
and shipping people can be conquered. 

WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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Fledgling Flyers Today... America’s Airmen Tomorrow! 













Hundreds of Aviation 
Cadets are moving onto 
“the line” in their flying 
togs every day at Georgia 
Air Service Schools. 


Tue actual flying instruction of an Aviation 
Cadet . . . and the long hours of academic work 
in the class room . . . are backed up by a program 
of military drill, athletics and precise Army dis- 
cipline . . . qualifying Aviation Cadets for the Army 
Air Forces. A complete staff of Army officers co- 
operates with our large organization of trained 
personnel at each of the Primary Training schools 


* \ The boys you see here will 

one day be writing back as 
others are already doing 
—from combat jfronts— 
thanking their Georgia Air 
4 Service instructors for their 
solid foundation in flying 
technique! 








operated by Georgia Air Service, Inc. Life in a 
Civil Contract school is one of a highly organized 
routine from dawn to dusk . . . with morale high 
and a spirit of teamwork and comradeship which 
is instantly recognizable as an outstanding Ameri- 
ean characteristic contributing to the success of 
our Armed Forces. 


* * * * * * * af 


Photographs made at Georgia Air Service, Inc. schools; ap- 
proved for publication by Bureau of Public Relations, War 


Department, Washington. 


GeorciA Air SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 





Bennettsville, §. €., and Jackson 
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GREATER LOCKHEED 


Two great names in aviation— Lockheed 
and Vega—were compacted on December 
I, 1943, into a new and greater organiza- 
tion, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 


This greater Lockheed now employs 


nearly 100,000 people—in more than one 


THE OFFICERS OF GREATER LOCKHEED ARE 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
President 


COURTLANDT S$. GROSS 
Vice-President and General Manager 
CARL B. SQUIER 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Service 
CYRIL CHAPPELLET 
Vice-President in Charge of Administration 
MAC SHORT 
Vice-President in Charge of Engineering at former Vega plants 
HALL L. HIBBARD 
Vice-President and Chief Engineer for former Lockheed plants 
H. E. RYKER 
Vice-President in Charge of Materiel 
Cc. A. BARKER 
Vice-President in Charge of Finance, and Treasurer 
L. W. WULFEKUHLER D. E. BROWNE 
Secretary Comptroller 


H. R. CAMPBELL RONALD P. KING 
Assistant Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


hundred geographical locations, in 
eighteen nations on five continents. 

Thus the new organization accom 
plishes even closer cooperation between 
Lockheed and its former wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Vega. 





MAILING ADDRESSES 


To prevent unnecessary delay and con- 
fusion in dispatching communications to 
departments or individuals located at 
plants heretofore known as VEGA, all 
mail should be addressed as follows: 


FACTORY “A” 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P.O. BOX 71, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Communications to departments or in- 
dividuals located at plants heretofore 
known as LOCKHEED should be ad- 


dressed as follows: 


FACTORY “8” 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P.O. BOX 551, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Your cooperation in properly address- 
ing such communications will be your 
assurance of their prompt delivery. 

















GREATER LOCKHEED BUILDS 
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THE LOCKHEED 
VENTURA BOMBER 


THE LOCKHEED 
P-38 LIGHTNING FIGHTER 
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THE LOCKHEED THE LOCKHEED-BUILT 


CONSTELLATION TRANSPORT B-17 BOMBER 


LOOK T®0O Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 











FROM BIRTH OF IDEA 


All the way through designs, moulds, 


engineering and complete finish the 
capable, experienced Reynolds or- 
ganization will expertly engineer your 


plastic problems. 


Plastics fabrication by compression, in- 


jection, extrusion, sheet forming. 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS 


REYNOLDS MOLDED PLASTICS 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
Division REYNOLDS SPRING CO., Jackson, Michigan 
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Vast Private Flying Expansion Foreseen 


CAA Report on Postwar Potentials Cites the 
Need for Prompt Removal of Barriers 


By Cuiirrorp GUEST 


RODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT for the private flying field should reach 
—soon after the war ends—a rate from three to four times the prewar 
levels and continue to improve as barriers to utility are overcome, it is 
“conservatively” estimated in a thoroughly documented report on “Postwar 
Outlook for Private Flying” just published by the Civil Aeronautics 


Administration. 
Striking a warning that failure to eli- 
minate promptly the various barriers to 
widespread private flying will endanger a 
substantial part of the postwar market, 
this report will provide manufacturers and 
gerators with invaluable basic data for 
waluation of postwar private plane mar- 
keting possibilities. 
lete with numerous carefully ana- 
tables of statistics, from private 
plane ownership and sales in the past to a 
study of the travel habits of the public, 
it provides perhaps the most complete 
und yet available for projecting 
the probable future of private flying. 
The report was prepared by John H. 
Geisse, consultant to the CAA, for William 
AM. Burden, special aviation assistant 
tt the Secretary of Commerce, and was 
taed largely on a number of surveys 
made by CAA in this field. Sections of 
the report were contributed by Samuel C. 
, a special consultant to CAA. 


Study Summarized 


Ih summary, the study is highlighted by 
the following facts and recommendations: 
The 24,000 private planes registered in 
Ml are estimated to have represented an 
investment of $100,000,000 to their owners 
ad $75,000,000 of business for the in- 
. Almost 17,000 of these planes were 
im the $2,000 lightplane class of which 
the most popular type was a closed cock- 
wing, land monoplane powered 
a single engine developing 50 to 
hp. and capable of carrying one 
Misenger in addition to the pilot. 
ximately 80% of the private 
registered were engaged in strictly 
te flying, or for instructional flying 
the balance were used for various 
GM@mercial purposes. Roughly 50% of 
ivate owners purchased their planes 


for flying, 40% for cross-country 
Tayvel and only 10% for business use. 
Mist noncommercial students took out 


t certificates with the idea of 
for pleasure and only 10% for 
reasons. 
The average period of plane ownership 
than four years and only about 
of the students who took up flying 
their pilot certificates. The 
l reasons advanced by both 
and students for discontinuing 
fiying activities were high cost of 
ck of utilitv for this means of 
“Msport, and too much regulation. 


it 
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A large proportion of the out-of-pocket 
costs of operation, such as airplane in- 
surance and hangar rent, had no connec- 
tion with the amount of use but were 
directly proportional to the initial price 
of the plane. The total cost of opera- 
tion required an annual dollar outlay of 
40 to 60% of the purchase price. Per- 
centagewise this outlay is not out of line 
with the operational costs of the auto- 
mobile owner. 

In contrast to the private flyer, how- 
ever, the car owner can use his auto for 
short trips as well as long journeys un- 
der practically all weather conditions and 
with no limitations on the number of 
passengers or weight of baggage trans- 
ported. As a result, the automobile oper- 
ator uses his car about two or three 
times as many hours per year as the 
private flyer uses his plane. This in- 
creased use coupled with the fact that 
the initial investment required in the 
case of the automobile is considerably 
less than for even a small private plane 
is “ample proof of the high cost and 
lack of utility of the latter.” 

The high annual dollar cost of airplane 
insurance for the private pilot is ac- 
counted for by the poor safety record and 





Who Can Buy Planes? 


Theories of some manufacturers 
that only persons with incomes of 
$10,000 or more will be able to own 
personal planes were discounted by 
John H. Geisse, consultant to the 
director of research of CAA, in a 
recent talk before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit. 


“With this background of informa- 
tion, you can imagine how surprised 
I was to learn very recently that a 
survey of approximately 100 airplane 
owners in one section of the country 
disclosed that their average income 
was $2,200 per year,” he said. 

“T will leave it to you to draw 
your own conclusions. But note that 
the record of automobile ownership 
shows 21% of those people having 
incomes of less than $500 a year own 
automobiles.” 














Private Flying Data 


Some of the more important statis- 
tical data gathered in surveys of the 
private flying field and its postwar po- 
tentialities is shown in tables pub- 
lished on Pages 36 and 37. 











the lack of actuarial experience for this 
type of risk. 

The general inaccessibility of landing 
facilities has also been an important 
contributing factor to the high cost of 
flying and lack of utility. Furthermore, 
the past emphasis on scheduled air 
transport in developing a system of air- 
ways requiring larger airports tended to 
accentuate this inaccessibility factor. 

Regulations governing private flying 
activities have grown over the years to 
such a point that owners and manufac- 
turers have volunteered the statement 
that the burden of compliance has made 
private flying unattractive and have 
given this as a reason for discontinua- 
tion of flying by the private flyer. 


Competes With Auto 


Private flying is more competitive with 
travel by automobile than with any other 
established mode of transportation. As 
far as the individual car operator is 
concerned only about 35% of his auto- 
mobile mileage and 25% of his time is 
competitive. Only a small part of the 
travel oatemned by the automobile, 
however, represents a diversion from 
other previously established modes of 
transportation and there is no reason to 
believe that the growth of private flying 
could not follow a similar pattern pro- 
vided that the barriers which have 
hampered it in the past could be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Growth in postwar private flying will 
be governed to a considerable extent by: 

1. The cost, utility and safety of the 
planes which will be available to the 
public. 

2. The landing facilities for their use. 

3. The attitude of the Federal govern- 
ment on regulations affecting both the 
construction and operation of planes and 
the individuals who fly them. 

4. The size of the group of individuals 
whose interest in flying has been aroused 
because of direct contact with aviation, 
either in the aircraft industry itself, or 
in the air branches of the armed forces. 

5. The general level of purchasing 
power. 

The attitude taken by governmental 
authorities on the aviation education of 
American youth will also have a bearing 
on the growth in private flying, par- 
ticularly on its longer-term aspects. 
Private flying will be advanced or re- 
tarded to some degree by the attitude 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Cutbacks May Soon Close Civilian Schools 


Army Terminates WTS Instructor Program; 


Navy Cadet Training Ends June 30 


By Barsara B. C. McNaMEE 


Caan OPERATORS of military pilot training schools watched with 
dismay the rapid collapse of their programs during the past two 
weeks. Some contracts were cancelled, other contractors were warned of 
impending termination. One thing seemed clear to all observers—by mid- 
summer, the military programs in every civilian schgol would be shut down. 


Reasons given were that the Air Forces 
had reached their maximum size, from 
now on they would train replacements 
only. Some operators were pleased that 
the tremendous and difficult assignment of 
producing pilots and instructors for the 
Army and Navy had been accomplished 
so rapidly. But all were worried over the 
future of their imstructors, mechanics, 
equipment, and facilities. 

First warning of the impending can- 
cellations came from the Navy which de- 
cided on Jan, 12 that all training of Naval 
Aviation Cadets in War Training Service 
Schools would end on or before June 30 
of this year. The Army Air Forces fol- 
lowed swiftly with a telegram on Jan. 15, 
announcing the immediate termination of 
its WTS-Army Instructor Program. 

The two remaining civilian operated 
programs had already begun to feel the 
results of the change-over to replacement 
training only. The January class of Army 
aviation cadets entering the contract pri- 
mary schools was slightly smaller than 
pearing classes. War Training Serv- 
ce’s Air Crew Flight Indoctrination pro- 
gram felt the impact of the changed em- 
phasis even earlier. Curtailment of its 
pilot i program further enabled 
be saad to close 69 of its auxiliary air 


The Armed Forces were unanimous in 
their praise of the contribution of the 
civilian schools. “With full recognition of 
the excellent assistance which the War 
Training Service Program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has rendered 
during the difficult period of rapid Navy 
expansion,” the official Navy announce- 
ment stated, “the decision to withdraw 
from the program was reached when it 
was determined that the Naval aviation 

facilities would be adequate for 
on of the scheduled number of 
pilo 


“Discontinuance of the Flight Instructor 
Program,” the Army Air Forces, 
is in no sense attributable to dissatisfac- 
tion with the training performed by the 


CAA War Service. It is desired 
to express tion of the excellent 
work by Flight Contractors, 


ee schools, and a 1 gee rr 
engaged training 0 
ots for the Air Forces. The rapid ex- 


see yA pion Pe rane Eacage y facil- 
ted by the contribution which they have 


While the Navy decided on a gradual 

ee of its contracts with civilian 

over the next six months, the 
Army’s 


z 


26,000 originally recruited by CAA 
and enrolled as Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
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servists. The decision also affected 59 
flight contractors and 54 colleges, 963 
flight instructors, 350 ground schoo] in- 
structors and more than 1,000 mechanics 
employed by the contractors. The Army 
Air Forces has so far arrived at no deci- 
sion as to the disposition and future em- 
ployment of this pool of released men. 

The primary schools have learned that 
AAF officials are considering three plans 
for the curtailment which is believed nec- 
essary now that emphasis has shifted from 
training additions to training replacements 
only. One plan is known to involve the 
immediate cancellation of contracts with 
15 to 17 schools, retaining the others at 
approximately their present size for the 
time being. 

Primary school contractors are under- 
stood to favor the type of curtailment ex- 


perienced this month, when the quots 
for each school were slightly reduced 
The operators have asked the Air Force 
to continue this form of pro-rata cut. 
back up to the point where it become; 
uneconomical, rather than cancelling con. 
tracts with a few of the schools. 

believe this would enable them to help 
their instructors and mechanics find new 
jobs and would give the operators them. 
selves time to plan their future operations 

The problem of disposing of the instrye. 
tors and mechanics employed in these 
programs seems almost insurmountable 
On Jan. 6, War Training Service contrac. 
tors employed 4,843 flight instructors in 
all phases of its program: 2,190 for air. 
crew courses, 958 for Army instructor 
courses and 1,695 for the Navy. The small 
percentage of these which can qualify for 
combat flying will be taken into the Ai 
Forces as aviation cadets. Others might 
qualify for non-combat or glider pilot 
duties. But the majority face the pros- 
pects of enlistment as privates in such 
branches of the Air Force as the Air 
Service Command. 

Others who are over the age limit, or 
for dependency and other reasons do not 
qualify for the Army, have little prospect 
of finding a new job in aviation, informed 
sources state. The airlines cannot us 
them with their present supply of equip- 
ment. The school operators will be able 


(Turn to page 42) 








J * . 
Comparative Data on CAA-WTS Training 
(Comparative statistics pertaining to the Air Crew, Army 
Instructor, and Navy Progams of flight instruction given 

under the supervision of CAA-War Training Service.) 
All Army 
Programs Air Crew Instructor Navy 

Hours Flown 
July 1, 1943-Dec. 31, 1943 

EE Sc ccacededen 2,376,657 883,368 511,417 981,872 

Feveemtage ..ccccces 100% 37% 22% 41% 
Aircraft on Programs 
As of Jan. 6, 1944 

NN 125 cintes deus 7,584 2,914 1,625 3,045 

Percentage ........- 100% 38% 22% 40% 
Employees of CAA-WTS 

Contractors 

As of Jan. 6, 1944 
Total Employees 

EE Gi tddivacedee 9,887 3,500 2,351 4,036 

Percentage ......... 100% 35% 24% 41% 
Flight Instructors 

SP eee 4,843 2,190 958 1,695 

Percentage ......... 100% 45% 20% 35% 
Mechanics and Helpers 

DEE. gscesecvcees 3,774 1,281 1,015 1,478 

Percentage ..,.....- 100% 34% 27% 39% 
Flight Training Centers 
As of Jan. 6, 1944 

LE 295* 147* 59* 95 

Percentage ......... 100% 50% 20% 32% 

*Six Flight Contractors have both Air Crew and Army Instructor at same 
center. Counted in the total for Army Instructor and in the total for Air Crew 
but only counted once in the Grand Total. 
wd 
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CAB’s Safety Bureau Moves 


To Simplify 
Sweeping Changes 
Seen As Aid To 


Private Aviation 
—_ PRIVATE flyer figuratively 


will come closer to the freedom 
of the eagle if suggested revisions of 
the Air Traffic Rules, promulgated 
by the Safety Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, are adopted and 


put into use. 

Acceding to a widespread and growing 
demand that flight rules be simplified so 
that postwar flying may develop to the 
extent which aviation enthusiasts pre- 
dict for this newest form of transporta- 
tion, the Board asked its Safety Bureau 
to revise completely flight rules now in 
effect. The Bureau made known its 
revisions last fortnight and is now cir- 
culating them to flyers, manufacturers 
and aeronautical groups for comment and 
recommendations. 

Enunciating a new principle in avia- 
tion, the Board stated that the simplified 
tules are designed to protect the lives 
and property of the public rather than 
to protect pilots from their own careless- 
ness. Similar to the action of many 
states when they removed highway speed 
limits, the new rules hold the flyer re- 
sponsible for his own actions but gives 
him a wide latitude based on the as- 
sumption that he is an individual pos- 
sessed of good judgment and common 
sense 


The 20 pages of single-spaced printed 
regulations of Part 60—Air Traffic Rules 
have given way to seven pages. In some 
cases, entire sections have been deleted. 
The Safety Bureau has gone all out to 
simplify flying and in another month, it 
is predicted that other suggested revisions 
pertaining to certification of pilots and 
aircraft matters will be made. Anticipat- 
ing that the suggested changes may de- 
velop considerable controversy, the Board 
has announced that hearings may be held 
later if such procedure seems desirable. 
The section relating to general flight 
tules, including regulations pertaining to 
pilot certificates, aircraft certificates, 
identification marks, location for displays 
and lettering has been deleted but may 
be put into another part of the Civil 
Air regulations. 


Nine for One 


Nine sections under the heading of 
ral Flight Rules” are replaced by 
one section on reckless flying which states 
sriefly: “No person shall pilot an aircraft 
ma reckless or negligent manner so as to 
endanger the life or property of another.” 
The Right-of-Way rule remains prac- 
y the same as in the old regulation. 
Proximity in flight is another section de- 
from the old regulation and now 
covered by the one paragraph on reckless 
fying. Sections relating to liquor, towing 
by aircraft and dropping objects or things 
ae deleted but may appear in some other 
Part of Civil Air Regulations. 
mger baggage restrictions and 
ergency regulations (60.95) have been 
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Traffie Rules 


deleted but it is explained that this may 
be reinstated if military authorities feel 
this is necessary for security reasons. 

What may become one of the more con- 
troversial issues with reference to the pro- 
posed revisions is the Safety Bureau’s 
action in deleting the 10 sections relating 
to minimum and maximum safe altitudes 
of flight. These sections are now covered 
by the paragraph on reckless flying. The 
old regulation provided a 1,000 feet mini- 
mum over congested areas and 500 feet 
over open country. 

Rules pertaining to contact flight have 
been simplified to read as follows: “Flight 
under contact flight rules may be made 
only if there is a ceiling of at least 1,000 
feet and visibility of at least three miles 
except when made in a control zone and 
cleared by the air-traffic control-tower.” 
The old regulation was considered by 
many to be a Chinese puzzle since there 
were weather minimums prescribed for 
within and without Control zones and 
over 1,000 feet and under 1,000 feet. 

Missing from the revised regulations 
are nine sections under the heading of 
Weather Minimums. These are all covered 
by the one paragraph on contact flight. 


Instrument Rules Retained 


The instrument flight rules have been 
retained except for pilot and aircraft re- 
quirements which will be included in 
another part, and the alternate airport 
weather requirement reduced to a 1,000 
foot and three mile minimum. 

The regulation pertaining to “Over- 
the-top-flight” has been included under 
instrument flight rules and the section 
“Weather Changes” is retained as are all 
of the classifications thereunder, although 
in simplified form. These include com- 
munications contacts, communications 
failure, continuance of flight, landing, 
continue flight in accordance with flight 
plan, and flight plan changes. 

Provisions regarding flight altitudes and 
direction of flights are included in the 
revised draft in simplified form. The same 
is true regarding sections under “Light 
and Signal rules” and “Distress Signals.” 

All provisions regarding acrobatic flying 
have been deleted and here again the 
pilot is “on his own” except for the pro- 
viso on reckless flying. Heretofore any 
person engaging in intentional acrobatics 
was required to wear a parachute. i 
is now left to individual judgment and 
not required by regulations. 

The six provisions regarding a para- 
chute jump are incorporated in the revised 
regulations under one general rule. Simi- 
larly shortened are the provisions regard- 
ing “Air Meets” which makes it necessary 
for the sponsor to obtain a certificate of 
waiver from the Administrator of CAA. 
The regulations pertaining to miscellan- 
eous air traffic rules are retained. Deleted 
are provisions regarding aircraft on water, 
aircraft model flying and foreign flight 
authorization. The foreign flight authori- 
zation will be incorporated in some other 
part of the Civil Air Regulations later. 

Sections under the title of “General 
Requirements” have been left out because 
it was felt that they should not be con- 
sidered as a part of air traffic rules. 
Nearly three pages of definitions have 


State Department’s 
Aviation Section 
Is Now ‘Division’ 


The Aviation Section of the U. S. State 
Dept. was stepped up to the rating of 


“Aviation Division” under the depart- 
ment’s new Office of rtation and 
Communications in a re-sh announced 


last fortnight by 
Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. The 
Office supplants 
the old Division of 
International 
Communications 
and remains under 
Assistant Secre- 
_ tary of State Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr. in 
whose hands 
policy - making 
apparently will be 
retained. 

The Aviation 
Division will be headed by Joe D. Wal- 
strom, acting chief, who has served in a 
comparable capacity since last August. 
He is a Foreign Service officer who has 
handled aviation assignments in various 
posts, the most recent being Buenos Aires. 
In 1929-30 he was with the old Pickwick 
Latin American Airways. : 

Walstrom said the Aviation Division will 
continue to be concerned with all phases 
of international civil aviation, liaison with 
CAA in execution of its program of train- 
ing foreign trainees, handling foreign re- 
lations in connection with the develop- 
ment of aviation and operation of inter- 
national airlines, flight permits, air pas- 
senger priorities, negotiation of agree- 
ments, and the handling of day-to-day 
problems. In general it will look after 
the Department’s interests in collabora- 
tion with CAB and ~ | —— 
agencies. Requests for civil aircraft trom 
Soci governments also will be handled 
by the Division and passed on to the 
Munitions Assignment Board. 





Walstrom 





been left out although the Safety Bureau 
makes the statement that these will be 
written in later. 

Some 5,000 copies of the revised regu- 
lations will be distributed. Tl.. Board is 
asking that suggestions and recommen- 
dations be sent to the Safety Bureau, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. before 
March 15. 

Officials in aviation circles were inclined 
to believe that the suggested revision 
pertaining to air traffic rules is the most 
important thing that has happenend on 
the regulatory side of aviation since the 
passage of the Aeronautics Act of 1926. 


In Layman's Language 


Jesse W. Lankford, director of the Bu- 
reau, said the revision represented not 
only an attempt to write the rules in a 
language that the average layman can 
understand but also to remove many of 
the hobbles that might have had the 
effect of retarding the expected growth 
in civilian flying in the postwar period. 

It was stated that when the revised 
regulations are adopted the Board will 
publish a manual in which many of the 
regulations will be aay defined 
through pictures, graphs and drawings. 
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Weight Big Factor in *44 Aircraft Output 


Volume Will Level Off, But Weight Will 
Nearly Double, Says Wilson 


HE AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION pic- 

ture will be radically changed dur- 
ing 1944, according to latest Washington 
reports. Although the overall total, par- 
ticularly as expressed in weight, will far 
surpass 1943’s achievement, some phases 
of the past year’s pro; will be al- 
most entirely eliminated. 

Stating that 1944 combat planes are 
scheduled for an increase of more 
50% above 1943 acceptances, Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB’s Executive Vice Chairman, 
emphasized a further change in the pro- 
gram picture. Production numbers, he 
said, will level off during the year, while 
weight will nearly double. Some au- 
thorities indicated the leveling off of 
production numbers might come at a 
point only slightly above the current 
monthly rate of approximately 9,000. 


“Schedules for 1944 have been ar- 
ranged,” Wilson explained, “so as to 
place tremendous emphasis on the most 
needed combat types, all of which are 
very substantially larger than the models 
they supplant.” He gave as an example 

January schedule in which there is 
a cut of 500 planes from previous pro- 
grams: 400 are trainers and 100 are ob- 
solescent tactical types, “removed from 
the program to permit acceleration of 
more important combat models in the 
plants.” 

Curtailment of the Army and Navy 
pilot training programs by shut-down of 
some schools and reduction of the quotas 
of others partially explains the cut-back 
in production of trainer planes. An- 
other reason was pointed out by T. P. 
Wright in an interview with American 
Aviation. “The attrition rate of trainer 
planes has been far, far less than was 
anticipated,” he said. 


Every Resource Needed 


Wilson echoed the conviction of most 
Washington production officials that every 
resource of the aircraft industry would 
be needed this year, despite cut-backs. 
“As smaller tactical models and certain 
types of —- ax age Sow from the 
program,” he sta _ actory space 
and labor thereby made available will, 
to the maximum extent practicable, be 
used for subcontracting work for the as- 
sembly lines of the companies building 
large combat types.” 

Soon the case of a small plant which 
has been producing primary trainers but 
is now turning out for the B-29 
will be typical. Another typical instance 
of the trend of 1944 production will be 





Parrish in England 


Wayne W. Parrish, editor and 
publisher of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION publications, has arrived in 
London, England. He was invited 
to be the guest of the British gov- 
ernment by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Minister of Aircraft 
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the type of conversion to newer combat 
models scheduled for one manufacturer 
of fighter planes. Orders for his present 
fighter are gradually being tapered off 
as the company gets into production on 
the new type; soon he will be turning 
out equal numbers of the older type and 
the new “super”-fighter, which will then 
take the lead to the exclusion of the ob- 
solescent model. 


Halts "Numbers Racket' 


Wilson called a halt to the so-called 
“numbers racket” of measuring produc- 
tion by volume of units rather than 
weight. The revamped 1944 schedules 
stressing new, and still secret, fighters 
and super-bombers like the B-29 will 
reflect this new emphasis. “The same 
scheduling trend will persist throughout 
the year,” Wilson forecast, “causing a 
leveling off in numbers, with an ac- 
companying continuation of the upward 
trend in weight and consequently in pro- 
ductive effort.” 

The efficiency of the aircraft industry 
is increasing rapidly as manpower be- 
comes stabilized and officials anticipate 
the program for heavier bombers and 
faster fighters will be achieved with only 
small additions to the industry’s total 
labor force. As of December, 1,022,000 
persons were employed in airframe 
plants, 361,000 in engine plants and 
56,000 in propeller plants—a total of 
1,439,000. Additional hundreds of thou- 
sands were working in factories produc- 
ing parts and subassemblies. 

The release of materials to aircraft 
manufacturers during 1944 for experi- 
mentation on prototypes of postwar planes 
is considered highly improbable by Wright. 
“I doubt if they'll be able to make even 
one model apiece,” he said. “We need 
all the manpower, floor space and brains 
in the industry this year.” 

Still more improbable appeared to be 
the release of materials to former manu- 
facturers of private planes to enable them 
to resume civilian production. It was 
pointed out that even though conversion 
of some of these plants might take time, 
especially those previously manufactur- 
ing wooden planes, each one is needed to 
complete the year’s schedule. 

The following table gives the weight 
story with an indication of equivalent 
numbers in terms of 1942 types and sizes: 






1943 & 1942 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF MILITARY PLAnre 
(ACCEPTANCES, INCLUDING SPECIAL PURPOSE AIRCRAST) 
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Aviation Underwriters 
Names Beebe Chairman; 


Chambers Now President 


United States Aviation Underwriters, 


Inc., announces 


that David C. Beebe, 


president, has assumed the chairmanship 
of the board and Reed M. Chambers, vice 
president, has become president. Albert 


J. Smith, assistant treasurer, 


has been 


named vice president and financial mana- 
ger, and Richard S. Anderson, assistant 
secretary, has become vice president and 


chief underwriter. 


Beebe organized the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group in 1928. Originally 
composed of four fire and four casualty 
companies, the group now includes 59 
and casualty . organizations and is 
oldest American group operating for more 
than 15 years under the same manage- 


ment. 


Chambers served as a pilot in the th 
Flying Squadron in World War I, be 
coming commanding officer of the unit 
following the return of Capt. Eddie Rics- 
enbacker to the United States after the 
Armistice in 1918. He later was co 
ing officer of the 1st Pursuit Group under 


Gen. Billy Mitchell. 








Lbs. of Air- Equiv. No. of 
frame Accept- Index of Out- Airplaneson 
Number of Average Weight ances (Inc. put in Terms Basis of Typés 
Airplines of Airframe Spares) of 1942 Accept 
Year Accepted (Inc. Spares) Millions at 100 in 1942 
Dy sstesatuowes 19,290 4,400 85.7 29 14,800 
MEE ta ear as bce wa cw 47,873 6,110 292.6 100 47,873 
ME ‘Gdn wae asad . 946 8,630 7418 254 122,000 
1944 (est.) ...... over approx. over approx. approx. 
100,000 10,000 1,000.0 350 167,000 





“The figures in the right-hand column show what the country’s airplane production 
would look like if all planes produced were of the sizes, types and proportions pro 
duced in 1942, when the President issued his call for production of 125,000 airplanes 
per year. Figured on that basis, the 85,946 planes turned out in 1943 were the equ 
valent of 122,000 1942-type planes; and the more-than-100,000 planes due to be made 
this year will be the equivalent of about 167,000 1942-type planes.” 
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Big Aviation Appropriations 
Listed in Budget for Fiseal’45 


President’s annual budget, 
submitted to Congress during 
the fortnight, mirrors the double 
task confronting the nation during 
the 1945 fiscal year of moving 
toward complete defeat of the enemy 
and laying the groundwork for an 
orderly return of the nation to 
peaceful pursuits. 

The aviation industry is looked upon 
fo play an increasingly important role 
in accomplishing the first task, and will 
be a major national concern in accom- 
plishing the second task. 

Details of Army and Navy appropria- 
tions and estimated expenditures for the 
coming fiscal year will not be drawn up 
wtil the Spring, and so, were not in- 
duded in the budget presented to Con- 
gess. However, a large portion of each 
wil be earmarked for aviation. The 
tentative over-all War Department esti- 
mate of $52,300,000,000 for the 1945 fiscal 
year compares with 1944 fiscal year ap- 
propriations of $74,127,550,679. The tenta- 
tive over-all Navy Department estimate 
for the 1945 fiscal year of $33,000,000,000 
cmpares with the $27,435,037,198 ap- 
propriated for the present fiscal year. 
War Department expenditures during the 
cming fiscal year are expected to drop 
proximately $1,000,000,000 under 1944 
fscal year expenditures while the Navy’s 
expenditures are expected to rise $1,500,- 
0,000 in the 1945 fiscal year over the 
present fiscal year, according to the 
budget. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration’s rec- 
mended appropriation for the next 
fscal year of $34,043,000 compares with 
the $31,653,000 which has been appropri- 
ated during the present fiscal year. 
(Neither of these figures, however, in- 
dude funds for War Training Service. 
This item is not drawn up until the 
Spring of the year. This year, WTS ap- 
Mopriation was $29,400,000. WTS au- 
thorization from Congress expires this 
july and all present indications are that 
te program will not be continued). This 
‘regular’ CAA appropriation is classed 
% “non war.” In addition, the budget 
tstimates that CAA will spend $84,500,000 
fr “war activities” during the coming 
year out of prior year appropria- 

It also estimates that CAA will 
end an estimated $5,000,000 on airport 
tevelopment under the “general public 
works program.” 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s appropriation 
estimate of $1,543,000 for the 1945 fiscal 
year compares with the $1,226,000 ap- 
Mopriated the Board during the present 

year. 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
tautics is recommended an appropriation 
a $23,235,130 in the 1945 budget, which 
compares with the $17,985,415 given the 
Committee during the present fiscal year. 

NACA’s appropriation is 
tassed as “non war,” it was pointed out 
that “there is not much realism in the 
tuttomary distinction between war ex- 
Mnditures and . . . ‘non war’ expendi- 
fires. Practically all Government ac- 


tions. 
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tivities under present conditions are re- 
lated directly or indirectly to the war.” 

In his message accompanying the bud- 
get, the President estimated that war 
a ee during the 1945 fiscal year 
will approximately $90,000,000,000, 
compared to the estimated war expendi- 
tures during the present fiscal year of 
$92,000,000,000. (This is $8,000,000,000 
under the $100,000,000,000 projected in the 
1944 budget.) 

Statements by the President on the 
outlook for the coming fiscal year and 
two-purpose task confronting the nation 
of (1) winning the war and (2) planning 
for the peace, hold great significance for 
the aviation industry, wary of its future. 

The 1945 fiscal year appropriations for 
the nation’s planned production program 
“are on the assumption that the 
war will continue throughout the fiscal 
year.” The President said: 


“In our military planning, in our pro- 
duction planning, and in our financial 
planning we cannot rely with safety on 
hopes of earlier victory. If the war 
should continue on all fronts throughout 
the fiscal year 1945 or longer, we shall 
be prepared. If an unfavorable turn in 
military events should result in an in- 
creased demand for munitions, we shall, 
with available facilities, pour out even 
more munitions than scheduled, and ex- 
penditures will be larger. If, on the 
other hand, victory should be achieved 
on one of the major fronts earlier than 
assumed, I assure the Congress and the 
Nation that war production will be 
promptly adjusted to the changed re- 





Merlin-Powered Mustang 














This is one of the first photos to be 
released of the P-51 Mustang with 


Packard-built Merlin engine. Bob 
Clinton, North American test pilot, 
prepares to climb aboard. 





Aviation Calendar 


Feb. 18-19—Middlewest airport 
managers’ conference, Hotel An- 
thony, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Apr. 7-8-9—Southwest Aircraft 
and Accessories Exposition, Mus- 
tang Airport, Dallas, Tex. 

Apr. 27—National Light Aircraft 
Meeting, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Detroit, Mich. 

April—Engine and Accessory Pro- 
duction Meeting, Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, Detroit, Mich. 

July—Design and Postwar Plan- 
ning Meeting, Institute of Aero- 
nautical Sciences, Los Angeles. 

October—Air Transport Meeting, 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 11-15—Second National Avia- 
tion Planning Clinic, Oklahoma 
City. 











quirements, and war expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1945 may be less than esti- 
mated at the present time.” 

The President’s hope, expressed to Con- 
gress, was “that the war program will 
never be fully obligated and spent.” 

Developments on the war fronts will 
be scrutinized by the nation, on the one 
hand, in relation to ultimate Allied vic- 
tory, and, on the other hand, in relation 
to their repercussion on national econ- 
omy. 

The 1945 fiscal year will be marked 
by a new phase in war production. Up 
to this point in the war program, the 
maximum output of war industry has 
always been less than the requirements 
of the military. “This situation is dif- 
ferent now,” the President reported. 
“Whether we have an excess or defici- 
ency of war materials now depends on 
rapidly changing strategic conditions. 
Every effort is made to adapt production 
to these changing conditions as promptly 
as possible.” 

Postwar planning in the _inter-re- 
lated domestic and foreign fields will be 
stepped up by the Government during 
the coming fiscal year, the President re- 
ported. 

In the domestic field, planning will 
cover the closely related matters of con- 
tract termination, reconversion of war 
plants, disposal of Government-owned 
property, shifting of men to peacetime 
employment and many others. 

“Our approach to these problems must 
be positive, not negative,” the President 
declared. “The policies followed in con- 
tract termination and the disposal of sur- 
plus property will have a major impact 
on the speed and effectiveness of the 
reconversion of industry and the re-em- 
ployment of those released from war 
service and war production. Such poli- 
cies will also have a major bearing on 
the stability and pattern of the Nation’s 
economy for many years to come.” 

(The Government’s biggest property 
investment is in aircraft plants. It is 
estimated that there are 538 Government- 
owned aircraft assembly, engine, parts 
and accessories plants which have cost 
an estimated $2,824,000,000. Twenty-one 
Government-owned aviation gasoline 


(Turn to page 35) 
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Surface Carrier Issue Marks 
Committee Debate on Lea Bill 


Léa Seeks to Bring 
Bill to House Floor 
Without Amendment 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 


EATED sessions over the Lea 

bill in House Rules Committee 
during the fortnight were evidence 
that Congress will be forced to 
assert itself on the nation’s basic 
transportation policy and determine 
whether different forms of transpor- 
tation are to be competitive or 
whether the doors of air transporta- 
tion are to be opened to surface 
carriers. 

The crux of the fight in Congress 
over the Léa bill is the surface carrier 
question. “State’s rights” arguments 
against the bill and other objections from 
within the aviation field appear to have 
little effect other than furnishing surface 
carrier champions fuel for driving the bill 
back to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee for a surface carrier amend- 
ment. 

The spirited controversy over the bill 
left Rules Committeemen in a dilemma, 
as this issue went to press. 

Said Rules Chairman Sabath to Ameri- 
can Aviation: “My own mind is not made 
up . . . On the one hand it is questionable 
whether the Lea bill is in shape to unload 
on the House at this time when there are 
so many other important matters bidding 
for House time . . . A week would have 
to be allotted to the consideration of the 
measure in view of its highly controversial 
nature . . . On the other hand, majority 
leaders of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee think it is a good bill 
and needed for the development of avia- 
tion and they have given long consider- 
ation to it.” 

After one session during which Rep. 
Charles Wolverton (R., N. J.), ranking 
Republican on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, presented arguments against 
the bill for one hour, Sabath announced 
that Rules would “postpone” hearings. 
His recommendation was that Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committeemen 
iron out differences of opinion in their 
own Committee instead of before Rules. 


position. This is: 
(1) To pass the Lea bill—which omits 
the surface carrier ques- 
result that present law 
the Civil Aeronautics 
barring surface car- 
the = 4 transportation field) 
: ge Bagh ase lange gg 
(2) To open hearings on e - 
winkle bill—which reasserts and clarifies 


the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938—and thus give a complete 
airing to the surface carrier question. 

“Our whole national transportation 
policy is involved” in the surface car- 
rier controversy, Lea remarked. “After” 
his bill laying the groundwork for post- 
war civil and commercial aviation is 
passed, Lea insisted, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce can decide whether or 
not it wants to change the present trans- 
portation policy of keeping different 
media competitive. 

In violent opposition to Lea’s strategy, 
however, are influential forces in Con- 
gress, backed by powerful and deter- 
mined surface carrier lobbies. Congres- 
sional champions of surface carriers balk 
at letting a major piece of postwar avia- 
tion legislation slip through the House, 
until they have had a chance to get their 
amendment in. 

Their position is partially attributed 
to fear that the.majority on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, led by Lea and 
known to oppose transportation “integra- 
tion,” will not recommend a surface car- 
rier amendment to the 1938 Act, if their 
major aviation bill has been approved. 
On the other hand, it is figured that if 
the Lea bill is shoved back to Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and it comes to 
a question of either bringing it before the 
House with an amendment on the surface 


(Turn to page 40) 





Researcher—Statistician | 





E. E. Lothrop, whose appointment 
as head of the new research and 
statistics department of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce was 


recently announced. He has been 
assistant to the general sales manager 
of Sperry Gyroscope Co., where he 
was mainly engaged in research work. 





Industry Organizations Far From 
Reconciling Opinions on Lea Bill 


As MANEUVERS on Capitol Hill tossed 
the much-debated Lea Bill about 
more roughly than usual in its long and 
storm-tossed career, aviation industry or- 
ganizations appeared no more agreed 
upon it last fortnight than did the op- 
posing factions in Congress. 

Outstanding illustration of this disagree- 
ment was a series of meetings extending 
over several days in Washington which 
had been called by President Roscoe 
Turner of the Naticnal Aviation Trades 
Association in an effort to reconcile dif- 
ferences of viewpoint on the bill. In addi- 
tion to NATA, representatives were in- 
vited from Air Transport Association, 
National Aercnautic Association, National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, 
Airline Owners and Pilots Association, and 
the insurance groups. 

After protracted meetings, a resolution 
was adopted strongly opposing passage of 
the Lea Bill and recommending that a 
new attempt be made immediately “to 
draft and introduce a substitute bill. fair 
to all aviation interests and beneficial to 
the public interest.” 

Subsequently, Hainer Hinshaw, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
ATA, issued a statement denying that 
ATA had voted for the resolution. It was 
reported that NAA likewise did not vote. 

About the same time the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce issued a statement 





announcing it was in “general accord with 
the objectives” of the Lea Bill with rec- 
ommendations for simplification of re- 
quirements either under existing law or 
under the proposed bill. The statement, 
as expressed by the Chamber’s Personal 
Aircraft Committee and approved by the 
board of governors, was presented to 
Chairman Lea of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation, which also did not participate m 
the action of the NATA Washington con- 
ference, came out with support for the 
bill in a brochure distributed to pilots and 
containing Rep. Alfred Bulwinkle’s in- 
terpretation of the bill. 

AOPA called the bill “unusually impor- 
tant” and said it has “many obvious a¢- 
vantages” including the fact that # 
provides “for only one set of uniform rules 
for civil flying.” In conclusion it 
“AOPA does not agree with every sen 
tence in the long Lea Bill, and does not 
necessarily endorse all of Congressman 
Bulwinkle’s interpretations. But AOPA 
believes the bill is a definitely good bill 
and aviation will positively be better off 
if it is passed rather than killed.” ‘ 

About the same time Roy A. Watkins, 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager of Howard Aircraft Corp., St. Charles, 
Ill, in a speech in Chicago urged that 
Congress suspend its activities on aviatio® 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Work on 24 Uncompleted 
WPA Airports Held Up 


by Budget Bureau Delay 


Technical personnel of the Airport Divi- 
sion of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion have completed their check of the 
requirements for completing the 24 un- 
completed WPA airport projects, and CAA 
is now awaiting an apportionment of funds 
from the Bureau of the Budget so that 
plans and specifications can be prepared 
for completing this program. 

Congress ot ager nearly $10,000,000 
for the completion of this work. CAA 
officials indicated that until action on this 
matter is taken by the Budget bureau, all 
further work will be held up. Even after 
the Budget bureau makes its apportion- 
ment of the funds, clearances will have to 
be obtained both from the War Manpower 


Bell Wants AW PC ‘Pattern’ 


Continued In Postwar Era 


ETUATION of the close association and cooperation of the aircraft 
' companies of the U. S. as attained through the Aircraft War Production 
mcils was urged by Lawrence D. Bell, president of the Bell Aircraft 
, in letters to his associates as he prepared to close his term as presi- 
of the National and the East Coast Councils. 


statements were significant testi- , ‘ : 

to the effectiveness of the industry Bell also highly praised the entire per- 

tion pattern developed by the sonnel of the National and East and West 

i He emphasized his opinion Coast Councils, stating in part to them: 
“We aircraft presidents are so scat- 


the Councils were the first vehicle 
jaccomplish the welding together of tered throughout the country that uni- 
fied action is difficult and that is the 


interests, and that the work 
reason why your intelligent, aggressive 













not be permitted to die with the 


of the war. 
tha letter to other directors, Bell said 


have been in the aircraft business 
ince 1912 and these Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Councils constitute the first ve- 
hicle that has made it possible in all of 
these years for the presidents of the 
companies of this great industry to for- 
get petty bickering and to get together 
in an effort to solve intelligently their 
many major problems. 

e councils are formulated for the 


no doubt they are accomplishing these 
purposes but it seems to me that to let 
the type of cooperation now existing 
between these great companies die as 
peace dawns, when we will have prob- 
lems of survival, is a great mistake. 
| Something, I believe, should be done to 
perpetuate this close association and co- 
operation.” 





Were leased or purchased has not been 
tisclosed. 
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and decisive actions on our behalf are 
so important.” 


Commission and the 


Board. 


War Production 





Joint Aircraft Committee Lays 
Down Policy for Naming Planes 


to insure “uniformity, simplicity, and 
meaning,” the committee announced last 
fortnight. Names adopted in the future 
will follow this scheme, as laid down by 
the committee: 

Fighters: Names indicating speed, ma- 
neuverability, fighting characteristics or 
aggressiveness. 

Bombers: Names indicating size, weight, 


purpose of aiding war production and ILITARY AIRCRAFT will be named Patrol Types: Names employing sea- 
hastening the day of victory. There is in accordance with a new policy of faring terms. 
the Joint Aircraft Committee designed Transports (Cargo and _ Personnel): 


Names implying transportation, range or 


load-carrying ability. 


Trainers: Names 


employing tuition 


terms, educational institutions or places 
of training, but not names of military or 


naval establishments. 


Miscellaneous: Names indicating the pri- 
mary operational functions of the air- 


craft. 





(Turn to page 42) 


power, range or destructive character- The names currently in use, as ap- 
. istics. roved by the committee, are: 
Every Airport Should Be : r 
. . Model 
An Open Harbor After Original Designer Army Navy Approved Name 
War, Says Reuben Fleet BOMBERS 
Boeing B-17 FORTRESS 
Every airport in the world should be Douglas B-18 BOLO 
— harbor” after the war, Reuben — i B-23 _— 5 
eet, founder of Consolidat ‘onsolida B-24 ERA 
Mireraft’ C 4 olidated Wultee worth American B-25 PBJ MITCHELL 
oa orp., declared in an address Martin 3-38 7M MARAUDER 
re Ze en Chamber of Com- Boeing B-20 sa SUTERPORTRERS 
“ a : . . ega " ENTURA 
We should internationalize the air. Douglas A-20 (P-70) BD HAVOC 
No airports should be fortified,” he said. (BOSTON)* 
All should be open harbors. We must Douglas A-24 SBD DAUNTLESS 
five our present enemies air commerce Curtiss A-25 SB2C, SBW, and SBF HELLDIVER 
>. not shut them off from its advan- — re PBO aoe ~- 
after the war. They should be — , 
privileged to travel and a on our air- Vultee A-31, A-35 a 
‘ ~< od Brewster A-34 SB2A BERMUDA 
at prevailing rates. North American A-36 (P-51) MUSTANG 
Fleet said he views the airplane as Grumman TBF, TBM AVENGER 
man’s greatest means of making neigh- Consolidated OA-10 PBY, PB2B, and PBN CATALINA 
of all nations—“the instrumentality Consolidated PB2Y CORONADO 
guarantee world peace by force until Martin PBM MARINER 
temperament of mankind changes.” 
He urged that the preponderance of air- pense een 
- in our possession at the close of — ae poet 
war be not thrown away. yn P-40 WARHAWK 
eee (KITTYHAWK)* 
Republic P-43 LANCER 
RCAF Gets 6 Fortresses Republic P-47 THUNDERBOLT 
The Royal Canadian Air Force recently North American P-51 (A-36) MUSTANG 
obtained six Flying Fortresses which Northrop P = en ‘WIDOW 
a been assigned to the mail squadron Douelas P-70 (A-20) —-- ye 
are now in service carrying mail d F2G. F ORSA 
ftom Canada to the United Kingdom and Yousht-Sikorsky a. Se 
© Sicil d Italy. Whether the planes 
y an y: e Pp Grumman F4P, FM WILDCAT 












Postwar Taxes Must Allow 


Free Enterprise—Fleet 


TAX SITUATION “conducive to free enterprise” after the war was 

urged by Major Reuben H. Fleet, former president of Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., who sold his stock in the company for an approximate 
$8,000,000 in 1941, testifying during the fortnight before a postwar planning 
subcommittee of House Public Buildings and Grounds Committee. 


Fleet is president of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences and as an Army 
officer was a member of the staff of the 
late “Billy” Mitchell, aviation pioneer. 

“During the war,” Fleet said, “it is all 
right to draft profits the same as man- 
power is drafted”, but “the minute the 
war is over, you stop drafting men, so 
you must stop at that time—instantly— 
drafting the profits from industry, other- 
wise you will not have any private in- 
dustry to carry on.” 

He emovhasized that the Government 
shoud not be put in competition with 
private industry and recommended that 
after the war Government-owned air- 
craft plants be offered for “low prices” 
and “on easy terms” to industry. Fleet 
went so far as to suggest that “the Gov- 
ernment might even profit by giving 
away a plant, if in its operation the plant 
gave employment to the masses and 
eventually paid large sums of taxes from 
its profits.” 

Fleet stressed the need for the restora- 
tion of the any incentive” for postwar 
business with a personal illustration. 

“Before going into a $10,000,000 busi- 
ness”, he began, “I paid my attorney 
$1,000 to figure what would happen to 

profit I would make from it. Well, 
I found out . . . I had it grossing a 
theoretical $2,000,000 profit the first year 
. . . but I would have paid it all out 
with the exception of °32,794 .. . It 
does not pay. I know it; a great manv 
other people know it. All business heads 
are to catch on to it. 


March 15, 1944, and the one following 
that, in March, 1945, they will all know 
about it.” 

Emphasizing throughout his testimony 
that airpower, military and commercial, 
is the key to peace and pros- 
perity, Fleet (1) made definite recom- 
mendations for the tiding over of the 
aircraft industry from wartime to peace- 
time production, and (2) generalized on 
postwar international aviation. 

His views on “what the aircraft 
industry wants as postwar — treatment 
from the Government” are included in a 
letter he wrote, on request, to the Under 
of the Navy last month. Fol- 
lowing is the letter, as read to the House 
subcommittee: 


“Aircraft manufacturers are driving 
full-blast to a —_ e abyss—the 
war's end. They the postwar holi- 


day for their wares that will force them 
p ns eigen “> aged ype 
can design and get 

into production of commercial products. 
They have been and will continue to be, 
to our Nation; therefore, 

they should have fair treatment from a 
grateful country, whose postwar policy 
toward them should be decided upon and 
announced soon. Such a policy should 
insure that, while the industry is in pro- 
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duction, the Government outfit its Army 
and Navy air forces with the latest ver- 
sions of each type of tactical aircraft. 


“Termination of war contracts. The 
industry’s first concern is the sudden 
termination of all its business. Contract 
work should be tapered off gradually, 
with at least one month’s advance notice 
to all prime contractors, during which 
each would submit a termination claim 
or claims, certified in accord with his 
regular accounting practice, and receive 
within ten days thereafter 90 per cent 
thereof. No bond should be required. 


“The advance notice should authorize 
immediate payment in full by prime 
contractors of all subcontractors’ certified 
claims under $25,000 and payment of 
90% of those over $25,000: also, similar 
settlement of all their other liabilities 
incurred in good faith in the war effort, 
whether or not applicable to any particu- 
lar contract. All claims should include 
all customary overhead expenses at regu- 
lar rates up to the date of final termina- 
tion, and any severance compensation to 
employes; also, allowance in full as of 





Helicopter Engine 











This photograph should satisfy curi- 
osity as to the appearance a ope- 
rating position of helicopter engines. 
This Franklin engine was designed and 
built by Aircooled Motors Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y., to power postwar 
rotary-wing craft. It is a six-cylinder, 
horizontally-opposed, air-cooled type, 
mounted vertically directly below the 
main rotor shaft. 
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the termination date of unamortized cer. 
tificates of necessity. Actual terming- 
tion should be as of the last day of , 
month or quarter; days remaining pre. 
ceding the termination notice should 
added for preparation. 

“Renegotiation Recovery. Any aircraft 


prime or subcontractor whose profit has 
been or is being renegotiated below , 
floor of 3% after taxes should be paig 
in full (tax free), the difference, within 


ten days of submission of his certifig 
invoice therefor. 

“Overhaul Work. During the advange 
notice period, government aircraft m 
quiring modernization, remodeling, over. 
haul, reconditioning, repairing, recommis. 
sioning, or ommissioning, should 
started flying to its original designers o 
manufacturers so that such work could he 
begun and continued by them, thus hold 
ing their trained employes while ney 
products are being designed and tooled 
for production. 

“Contracts for the Development of New 
Aircraft Products. Where a Departmen 
(War or Navy) considers it is in its in- 
terest to keep an aircraft firm as a going 
concern, it should make a development 
contract for a prototype of a small pm 
duction quantity (ten to 100, to permit 
tooling) for some type of aircraft prom- 
ising to be useful to such Department, 

“Loans of Equipment. The Government 
should lend to approved CAA and a 
proved public schools, aircraft, engines, 
and accessories, so that aeronautical school 
courses. may be continued for the use of 
the land without cessation. This should k 
a continuing policy, following the prac 
tice of many years of lending military and 
naval equipment to educational institv- 
tions, such as Culver Military Academy 
and Culver Summer Naval School, whos 
alumni are furnishing our fighting fore: 
22,000 men in this war. 

“Lending of Aircraft to U. S. Airline 
for Extension into Foreign Fields. Domes 
tic airlines that desire to extend America 
commerce to other countries of the worl 
should be permitted, pending their pm 
curement of specially built aircraft only 
to lease aircraft from the Government 
under a liberal policy calculated to e- 
courage such enterprise. 

“Possession of Aircraft in Preponderanct Ww 
The easiest way to assure world peace 5 
to possess a preponderance of aircralt 2 
Wherefore, one of the peace condition 
should be denial to our enemies of & 
right either to manufacture or operate all- 
craft of any kind; and the edict shodig§ Th 
include that their airports be open alway En 
to our aircraft, as are their harbors. They 
cannot pay reparations, so if they wai wi 
air commerce the United Nations woul 
do it 

“War Plants. The Government show! me 
not operate war plants in competition with 
industry. The yardstick idea leads to®§ §e@ 
cialism; private industry (essential in bob 
peace and national emergency) can be 
controlled as to profits through taxatim 
The Government should sell at low pris 
and on easy terms all war plants that! 
can, using surplus plants for such p& 
poses as airplane hangars, storage of mit 
tary equipment, machine tools, etc. ™ 
fact that plants are in existence, ev 
though’ employed in peace industry, * 
that much preparation for a nation 
emergency. Sales should be orderly, wit 
out dumping, to avoid disturbance ® 
business. The Government might ef 
profit by giving away a plant, if in 
operation the plant gave employment * 
the masses and eventually paid large su 
of taxes from its profits.” 
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350,165 Flying hours 
without a fatality prove 
Continental Dependability 


What a record! 


29,764,025 miles in 2'/2 years. 


This outstanding safety record established by 
Embry -Riddle’s Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Florida 
which is operated under the supervision of the 
U.S. Army Air Forces T:'aining Command, was 
made with trainers powered by Continental Red 
Seal Engines. 


The record speaks for itself. 


POWER TO WIN 


Your Dollars are Power, too... Buy War Bonds 


(ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 





Aircraft Fngine [ivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 




















as 


JOHN PAUL RIDDLE, President 


EMBRY-RIDDLE SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Miami, Florida 

He and his organization built this, the largest 
aviation school in the world. For more than 
twenty years John Paul Riddle has been 
fundamentally thorough — not only in self- 
training but in the training of thousands 
of pilots whose achievements in the air 
reflect the complete instruction that is a 
“must” at Embry-Riddle. 





Awarded to the Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of Continental Motors 
Corporation for High Achievement. 








LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC., Bingham 
ton, New York—Link Trainers, Aviation | 
Sextants, Collimators and other product 
contributing to the safety of flight. 
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‘Examiner Favors 
Regional Carrier; 
‘Asks Stops for AA 


AVORING the operation of a 

regional carrier in the territory 
between Boston and New York, 
CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
on Jan. 22 recommended the award 
of a route between those points to 
Northeast Airlines. 


At the same time, Wrenn recommended 
gme additional stops for American Air- 
fines, now the only airline in the Boston- 
New York field, and asked denial of 

ications of United Air Lines, Colon- 
Seaboard, Eastern and TWA. 
He pointed out that it would be im- 
i to award all these applications 
gd that therefore it would be to the 
benefit of the large airlines to have an 
Smpartial local carrier” handle the busi- 
ness. 

Wrenn recommended that Northeast’s 
tertificate on route 27 (now from Boston 
# Montreal and Moncton) be amended 
ft include as intermediate points Lawr- 
gece, Worcester, New Bedford, Hartford, 
Providence and the co-terminals New 
York and Newark; that Boston be an 
ittermediate point rather than a term- 
imal of route 27; that NEA be authorized 
® operate nonstop service between all 
hy the east leg (Boston-Portland- 

u) of route 27 and the extension. 


Asks Rt. 18 Amendment 


American’s route 18 (New York- 
Boston) should be amended to include 
Worcester, Waterbury, New Bedford, 
New London and Attleboro-Brockton- 
Taunton as intermediate points, and 
Mute 21 (Boston-Cleveland) be amended 
& include Worcester and Hartford. 
In his conclusions, Wrenn stated that 
“he fact of record are indicative that 
ican’s service between New York 
tad Boston in the past has not been in- 
W@equate and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it will be unwilling or unable 
meet the future service demands of 
area.” However, he added that “the 
Meord leaves no doubt that there is suf- 
t traffic in the territory to support 
@erations of more than one air carrier 
m New York and Boston.” The 
CAB, he pointed out, said in the “North- 
South California case” that the Act im- 
flies the desirability of competition when 
Mich competition will be neither destruc- 
five nor uneconomical. 
upon the evidence of record,” 
Said, “it is concluded that the New 
-Boston route has sufficient traffic 
Support competing service without 
onable increase of total operating 
and without impairment of the fi- 
tial status of the existing carrier. 
further concluded that such com- 
fon would not be wasteful or de- 
Uctive. 
me conflict of interests between the 
and small carriers “was empha- 
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‘for New York-Boston Route 


sized in this case,” Wrenn noted. He 
further stated that “the extent of the 
local traffic between Boston and New 
York and the frequency of connecting 
schedules reduce importance of 
through-plane service insofar as Boston 
is concerned. Furthermore, there may 
be practical operating considerations at 
New York which would make a con- 
necting service at that point preferable 
to a single-plane operation. Because of 
the importance of New York as a gate- 
way, a through plane would require 
substantial ground time at that point for 
servicing, unloading the 80% local pas- 
sengers and baggage with the result that 
the 20% through passengers might find 
it more expeditious to change to another 
plane ready to go. 


Impartiality Cited 


“On the other hand, because of the 
local character of the traffic between 
New York and Boston, and the needs of 
the local carrier applicants for revenue, 
it can be expected that they will put 
forth a greater effort to develop and 
compete for the local traffic than would 
a long-haul carrier. Furthermore, a local 
carrier would provide all the long-haul 
carriers which now have traffic offices 
at Boston with an impartial carrier over 
which to route to New York for con- 
nection with their own flights, any traffic 
they may originate. From the standpoint 
of the long-haul carriers, unless all 
should be authorized to operate between 
New York and Boston, it would appear 
desirable to have an impartial local car- 
rier since the authorization of one long- 
haul carrier and the exclusion of an- 
other would place those excluded at a 
competitive disadvantage. Moreover, a 
local carrier would be able to arrange 
its schedules for the convenience of the 
local passengers and would not be com- 
pelled to fix schedules on the basis of 
through-plane considerations. Weather 
conditions causing cancelations at dis- 
tant points would not affect such sched- 
ules. Another factor favoring a_ local 
carrier in this instance is that long-haul 
passengers would not have any advantage 
over the short-haul traffic in the pur- 
chase of tickets and space. Finally, the 
authorization of either Northeast or Col- 
onial would provide additional 
revenues with lessened dependence on 
mail compensation.” 

It would appear improper, he contin- 
ued, to put more than one additional 
carrier into the field at this time. In 
favoring Northeast, he said: “Approval 
of Northeast’s application would result 





‘Black Widow’ Newest Fighter 


First public announcement of the Army 
Air Forces’ newest combat plane—the 
P-61 Black Widow—was made last month 
coincident with demonstrations of the 
craft at the Army-Navy Industry Show 
in Los Angeles. The plane was developed 
over a period of three years and contract 
for the first model went to Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., in January, 1941. The Widow 
is heavily armored and armed and is 
powered by two Pratt and Whitney en- 


gines. 





Pilgrims 

According to The Aeroplane, pil- 
grims made their journey to Mecca 
for the first time by air late in 1943. 
A party of 25 Mohammedan pil- 
grims left Algiers on board two pas- 
senger planes, while another 25 were 
to join the party at Tunis. 











in an extension of its present route from 
Boston to New York, thus enabling it 
te conduct a through operation from 
this city to all of the points served by 
it. The evidence discloses that about 
34% of Northeast’s business moves 
through Boston to points south; that in 
September 1940 Northeast carried 909 
passengers connecting at Boston with 
route 18; and that 82% of this connecting 
traffic is destined to New York or Hart- 
ford. Extension of Northeast to New 
York would give this carrier access to 
an area containing almost 15% of the 
population of the nation and extend its 
present system to a natural terminal 
point. 

“With this addition Northeast would 
be in a position to develop into a strong 
regional New England transportation sys- 
tem which would constitute an important 
step in making this carrier commercially 
self-sufficient. 

“On the other hand, the award of a 
certificate to Colonial would result in 
the establishment of a ‘spur’ route from 
New York to Boston. Traffic developed 
by this route would not move over 
Colonial’s system and hence the route 
would be in no way complementary to 
Colonial’s present route. While addi- 
tional route mileage should enable Col- 
onial to reduce its per-mile operating 
cost it does not appear that the exten- 
sion of Colonial’s route to Boston would 
result in the logical development of the 
national air transportation system which 
would be accomplished by the extension 
of Northeast. 


Looks to Postwar 


“It is appropriate at this time that ex- 
pansion of the air transportation system 
be done in an orderly manner. It is 
also appropriate that due regard be given 
to the needs of the carrier in the post- 
war period. It is possible that the New 
York-Boston operation might produce 
sufficient traffic to permit several car- 
riers to break even but such would not 
be a profitable operation to any carrier. 
If, in the postwar period it becomes ap- 
parent that the in this area equals 
the hopes of the applicants or expands 
beyond that, then further operations into 
this territory can be authorized in the 
light of conditions as they exist at that 
time. The same is true in the postwar 
“> if Boston becomes a major term- 
nal in trans-oceanic operations. But at 
the present time it cannot be concluded 
that the authorization of several opera- 
tors into this territory merely for the 
sake of competition, without such ex- 
tensions constituting an orderly expan- 
sion of the air transportation system, is 
in accordance with the public interest. It 
is concluded that the authorization of 
Northeast to operate between. Boston and 
New York will constitute an orderly 
expansion of air transportation by form- 
ing an integrated regional New England 
operation and at the same time provide 
that carrier with needed financial 


strength.” 
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CAP Stops Competition 
With Private Operators 


Recently reports came to AMERICAN AVIATION from various sources that the Civil 
Air Patrol, now an adjunct of the Army Air Forces, was engaging in flight instruction 
and general air charter work for commercial compensation in several areas of the 
country. AMERICAN AVIATION asked Maj. Kendall K. Hoyt, Air Corps Intelligence 
Officer attached to the CAP, for an explanation and comments. In the following letter 
Maj. Hoyt discusses all aspects of the reports and has given assurance that all work 
competitive with private operators has been discontinued and was done so as s00n 
as headquarters had learned of such activities. Maj. Hoyt’s letter follows: 


[t IS TRUE that some of the fixed-base 
operators have expressed concern over 
what they feared might be competition 
from CAP but I believe that these points 
have been cleared up to their full satis- 
faction. * 

The consistent policy of CAP since the 
beginning has been that flight training 
will not be given by this organization. 
Practice missions such as lost plane 
searches are flown by pilot-observer 
teams in CAP units to prepare for war- 
time assignments which have saved many 
lives and have enabled CAP members to 
participate effectively in work for the 
Army. But practice does not mean flight 
instruction; it is for pilots who already 
know how to fly. Much practice is in 
planes rented from operators. 

CAP units give ground courses in avia- 
tion subjects and thus, rather than com- 
peting with the operators, have developed 
many customers for them. Prior to the 
WPB freezing order and the requisition- 
ing and purchase of thousands of civilian 
lanes for CAA’s training program early 

t year, the non-flyers in the typical 
CAP Squadron were rapidly checking out 
as pilots through buying dual and solo 
time from local operators. In many cases, 
CAP units have kept operators in business 


so that there were customers for flight 


time. 
Flying Clubs Formed 


Of course there are cases where groups 
members have formed flying clubs 
d instructors to teach them 
eir own planes. But as you 
formation of such clubs has 
a usual practice for many years and 
been encouraged by the light 
companies. Obviously we have no 
to interfere with such clubs which 
nothing to do with CAP, though CAP 
may join as any other citizens 
But they all help the operators in 
The more fre the more 
ren 
are 


umn 


in airplane to the extent 
airplanes still available after 
War Plant Corp. has taken away 
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learn to fly the 
call to active duty. 
of these young 
rides around 
t instruction. The 
interest in avia- 
sure-fire —— 
they can t. 

kept many operators from 
of business during the war. 
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i are going into the. 


The ground courses CAP has given will 
build up a tremendous backlog of po- 
tential customers for the operators after 
the war. We want to help the operators, 
many of whom are active CAP officers or 
members, and it is the firm intention of 
this Headquarters that there will be no 
activities which will compete with them. 

As to war industrial courier services, 
the directives from this headquarters have 
stated from the beginning that there 
would be no competition with established 
carriers. Flights are authorized only for 
war or emergency shipments. Such as 
the carrying of vital parts to prevent the 
stoppage of an assembly line or the flying 
of blood plasma to the scene of a train 
wreck. Where airlines, local charter oper- 
ators, or ground carriers can get a ship- 
ment through as quickly, it’s their job. 
But CAP has often served in emergency 
to carry shipments when delivery by any 





Head Lawrance Firm 














Dr. Rowland Burnstan (left) and 


Alfred Marshall have been made 
— and vice president of 
awrance Aeronautical Corp., Linden, 
N. J., whose corporate name recently 
was changed from Lawrance Engi- 
neering & Research Corp. Dr. Burns- 
tan has been executive vice president, 
and formerly was director of the 
Aeronautical division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Marshall previously was 
with Aviation Division of Rubber 
Development Corp. in Miami and 
Washington. 
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Sperry, Chanute, Bane 
Awards Presented at 
Aero Institute Dinne 











The Octave Chanute, Lawrence Sper 
and Thomas H. Bane Awards were pp. 
sented at the annual Honors Night d. 
ner of the Institute of Aeronautig 
Sciences Jan. 24, at the Waldorf-Asign 
New York. The Bane Award, 
for the first time, went to Col. Holli 
worth F. Gregory, Army Air Fone 
“for his contribution to the military g@ 
commercial development and use of & 
helicopter.” William H. McAvoy, dis 
test pilot of the National Advisory Co. 
mittee for Aeronautics, won the Champ 
Award “for continuous service in & 
flight-testing of experimental airplanes 
under hazardous conditions imposed ) 
aeronautical esearch.” The Spem 
Award went to William Benjam 
Bergen, chief flight test engineer of & 
Glenn L. Martin Co. “for his works 
the theoretical and experimental siudx 
of dynamic loads on airplanes.” 





other means would have meant the lx 
of many man-hours of labor in war plas 
or the loss of lives of service men injud 
in wrecks. I don’t think any Ameri 
would want to stop us from doing that 

There may have been a few local & 
stances where our fellows have mi 
courier flights which were not strictly 
a war or emergency nature. In an om 
zation as big as ours, there are bound! 
be a few violations of rules. Even & 
CAA, with its thousands of inspector 
the field, has been unable to get 1% 
compliance with its Civil Air Regulati 
CAP, with no inspection force at all, a 
not expect to bat quite 100% in getty 
compliance with its directives but & 
record of discipline among our 1 
throughout the country has been rematt 
able. 


Advertising in Hotels Stopped 


As to advertising in hotels; as soon 
we heard of this, we found that somethi 
of the sort was done in one locality 2 
it was immediately stopped. 

To correct any possible deviations 
to courier, this Headquarters has tighte 
its directives. From now on, industi 
courier will be limited to the Red © 
and to war plants where there are 
or Navy inspectors and then only 
the approval of such inspectors. By! 
troducing flight service to industries, @ 
not only can serve the war effort but¢ 
build the demand for postwar traffic. 

I hope this is sufficient answer to 

















questions. We are proud of CAP’s wa 
and are glad to have people interested 
what we are doing. If any questions 
to our activities come up at any time, 
Headquarters is always glad to hear ™ 
those interested and to cooperate 
them in correcting any mistakes. 
has always two basic aims: first 
what.we can to help win the war, # 
second to help all we can to help 
tion. 
Sincerely, 






















EARLE L. JOHNSOMBian) 


National Commai 

By: KENDALL K. HOY! 
Major, Air 
Intelligence Om 


































Summary of Aviation Legislation 


(Compiled by AMERICAN AVIATION) 
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T= 78TH CONGRESS ended its first 
> Sperm, session with 1943, after passing record 
ere riations for military aviation and 
ight & extensive consideration to the 
onautie! ems of postwar civil and commer- 
{-Astota B cial aviation. Three major developments 
, Offemi i in laying postwar groundwork were: 
Holling § (4) The defeat of the Nichols resolu- 
Fore § ion which would have created a stand- 
itary mi ie committee on civil and commercial 
¢ Of &E viation in the House; 
cY; Gl (@) The framing of the ill-fated Lea 





pill by Interstate and Foreign Commerce 







» in tf Committee, recently stalemated by Rules 
‘airplins Committee refusal to give clearance for 





House action; 

(3) The opening of preliminary hear- 
ings by Sen. Bennett C. Clark’s (D., Mo.) 
gviation subcommittee of Senate Com- 
merce Committee on matters of postwar 
ar policy. 

Following is a list of the most im- 
t public laws enacted and aviation 
pending before the new session of 

Congress. 
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PUBLIC LAWS 
P. L. 7—(HR 1912; S 739) Reverses a former 
imitation of 2% in the number of Army per- 
mmnel, including members of the AAF, who 
my be detailed to educational institutions and 
industrial plants for technical training. 
P. L. 19—(HR 1692) Authorizes $720,000,000 
for advance ship and air bases in combat areas. 
P. L. 69—(HR 1670) Authorizes Civil Aero- 
mutics Authority to train men on active mili- 
tary status under its pilot training program. 
get P. L. 76—(HR 1563) Authorizes the Navy 
ao : t construct 1,000,000 additional tons of auxili- 
t alle ay vessels, including auxiliary aircraft car- 
ners. 

but P. L. 149—(HR 1900) War brokers bill. Sub- 

jects contingent-fee agents, working for war 
our antractors, to the Renegotiation Act. 


Appropriation Acts: 
P. L. 11—(HR 1975) First Deficiency. Pro- 


vides $5,494,000 for National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; $33,797, for domestic 


S SOON 'D imail (1940) and $343,299 for domestic air- 

ali mail (1942). 

cality 3 p 1. 20-(HR 2068) Navy Supplemental. 

a Provides $239,740,000 for naval aviation shore 

lations &% facilities. 

} P. L. 90—(HR 1762) Independent Offices. 
d Provides $19,454,500 for National Advisory 

Red Cri Committee for Aeronautics; $3,500,000, for pay- 


are ig CAA’s non-combatant pilot trainees $50 a 
month. 





P. L. 92—(HR 2713) Navy. Provides $4,- 







; By 

tries, CMME%2725.000 cash and $2.000,000,000 contract au- 
rt but for naval aviation. 

raffic. P. L. 102—(HR 1648) Post Office. Provides 
or to for foreign airmail and $22,000,000 


for domestic airmail. 

P. L. 105—(HR 2397) Commerce Department. 
Mlocates $58,297,000 to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
Rinistration and $1,226,000 to Civil Aeronautics 





terested 
1estions 
+ time, 
hear 49% P. L. 108—(HR 2996) War Department. Al- 
rate ¥ $23,655,481,000 to the Air Corps. 
kes. “Rl P.L. 129-(HR 2481) Agriculture Department. 
irst to des $800,000 for research by the Forest 
war, u Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. 
help PL. 140—(HR 3030) Second Deficiency. Ap- 
priates $150,000,000 for defense housing. 
P. L. 216—(HR 3598) First Supplemental Ap- 
An tion. Appropriates $17,287,715 to Na- 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
000 for Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
$9,907,890 for the completion of 24 WPA- 
@ airports and construction of seven new 
Doris, by CAA. 
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BILLS PASSED HOUSE AND SENATE 
HR 3741—Naval authorization. Authorizes 
$50,000,000 for the construction of aviation 
shore facilities. Senate increase of $23,000,000 
subject to House approval. 
BILLS DEFEATED 
H.Res. 23—(Nichols, D., Okla.) 
created a standing committee on Civil 
commercial aviation in the House. 


BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE 

H.Res. 307 and H.Res. 308—(Bulwinkle, D., 
N. C.) Authorize the Hovse Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to study and investigate 
aspects of civil and commercial aviation and 
provides $10,000 for the purpose. 

HR 2795—O’Leary Surplus Property bill. 
Would establish a joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to study and make recommendations on 
the postwar disposition of surplus war prop- 
erties, real and personal. Passed House June 9. 


BILLS PASSED BY SENATE 
S. 1386—Makes it a misdemeanor to stow- 
away in aircraft. Passed Senate Oct. 12. Pend- 
ing before House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees. 


Would have 
and 





One-Man Blackout 











The landscape below the plane (top 
picture) cannot be seen by this Army 
student pilot, who wears a red-lensed 
polaroid goggle which makes the 
green transparent windows of the 


lane appear to be completely 
Blacked out (bottom picture). This 
one-man blackout system, developed 
by the Polaroid Corp., Conbiien, 
Mass., reduces the dangers of Army 
and Navy blind-flying training. It en- 
ables the instructor, wearing no 
goggles at all, to sit by the student 
and watch out for chimneys, neigh- 
boring planes, and other hazards 
through transparent green windows. 


BILLS BEFORE THE HOUSE 


HR 1012—Lea bill, reported out of Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11. Super- 
ceded by HR 3420. Tabled by Rules Committee 
Jan. 17. 

HR 3420—Lea bill. Pending before Rules 
Committee. Reported out of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Oct. 20, H. Rept. 784. 
Substitute bill to be offered in lieu of Lea bill 
on floor; HR 3491, by Rep. Reece (R., Tenn.). 
HR 3491 is technically pending before House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

S. 1243 and HR 3209—Companion bills (Sen. 
O'Mahoney and Rep. Randolph) authorizing 
the Government to invest up to $30,000,000 in 
developing processes of making fuels, includ- 
ing aviation gas, from coal. S. 1243 passed 
Senate Nov. 9. HR 3209 reported from House 
Committee on Mines and Mining Nov. 1; rul 
granted Jan. 17. ’ 


BILLS BEFORE SENATE 


S. 1106—Suspends the payment of $500 lump 
sums to Army Air Corps Reserve Officers for 
active duty. Reported out of Military Affairs 
May 27. 


BILLS PENDING IN 
Education Committee: 


HR 700—Randolph (D., W. Va.) Establishes 
a division of aviation education in the U. 5S. 
Office of Education, FSA. 

Expenditures in Executive Departments: 

HR 92—O'Brien (D., Mich.) Establishes Di- 
visions of Air Warfare, Army and Navy as co- 
equal divisions under a Department of National 
Defense. 

HR 708—Randolph (D., W. Va.) Establishes 
a Department of Defense with Air, War and 
Navy as co-equal subdivisions. 

HR 1246—Randolph (D., W. Va.) Establishes 
a Department of Air Defense. 

HR 3226—Maloney (D., La.) Provides for a 
separate air force. 

HR 3580—Patman (D., Tex.) Establishes pro- 
cedure for the postwar disposition of surplus 
war properties. 

H J Res 179—Ludlow (D., Ind.) Prohibits 
use of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts by Gov- 
ernment departments. 

H J Res 203—Bender (R., Ohio) Establishes 
a Department of Aviation and a Secretary of 
Aviation. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee: 

HR 61—Hinshaw (R., Cal.) Provides that 
CAA shall be an indevendent establishment of 
the Government. 

HR 135—Cole (R., N. Y.) Establishes a 
Civilian Glider Pilot Training Division in CAA. 

HR 831--Costello (D., Cal.) Provides for 
the training of civil glider pilots. 

PR 1115—Nichols (D., Okla.) Provides for 
the federalization of U. S. airspace. 

MR 1992—Lea (D., Cal.) Authorizes the 
Government to provide insurance for air 
carriers engaged in national defense work and 
re-insurance for all air transport. 

HR 2024—Rivers (D., S. C.) Provides com- 
pensation for dependents of certain deceased 
members of Civil Air Patrol. 

HR 2204—Rankin (D., Miss.) Provides that 
members of the military or naval forces se- 
lected for training as civil aircraft pilots shall 
receive the base pay, allowances and insurance 
protection provided for military or naval avia- 
tion cadets. 

HR 2860—Bradley (R., Mich.) Establishes a 
Youth Training Division in CAA. 

HR 2959—Lea (D., Cal.) Establishes procedure 
for the postwar disposition of surplus aircraft. 

HR 3411—Randolph (D., W. Va.) Directs CAA 
to survey and map plans for postwar airports, 
flight strips, etc. 

HR 3421—Bulwinkle (D., N. C.) Confirms 
and clarifies provisions in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 barring surface carriers from 
control of air carriers. Originally a part of 
the Lea bill (HR 3420), provisions in HR 3421 
were taken out and introduced as a separate 
measure, with the intent that this contro- 
versial controversy would be averted in’ floor 
action on the Lea bill. . 

H J Res 170—Bulwinkle (D., N. C.) Directs 
the Secretary of State and the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to study possibilities 
for international cooperation in the develop- 
ment of Arctic regions for air transport. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


(Turn to next page) 




















Foreign-Trade Zones 
Foreseen at Inland 


Air Trade Terminals 


A prediction that foreign-trade zones 
will be established at inland trade centers 
when the latter become terminals of in- 
ternational commercial airlines was made 
by Thomas E. Lyons, executive secretary 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, De- 

mt of Commerce, in an address 
ast fortnight before the joint meeting 
of the Miami (Fla.) Propeller Club and 
the Greater Miami Port Authority. 

“In the air-ocean of the future, inland 
trade centers will be as much ports of 
world trade lanes as seaports are today,” 
he said. “It is neither visionary nor im- 
nag ee to foresee the day when ice- 

harbors will no longer be the ex- 
clusive lifeline of a nation’s overseas 
commerce. The airplane has no bound- 
aries.” 

Lyons pointed out that today the 
United States has 49 airports of entry— 
37 permanent and 12 temporary—desig- 
nated by the Treasury department. Some 
of these, while in border states, are a 
considerable distance inland from the sea 
and frontier. He emphasized the need 
for planning to facilitate the handling 
of world air commerce. He used an ex- 
ample in world fur trading to illustrate 
what may happen with the development 
of air transport: 

It is possible, he said, that the world 
fur trade will shift or be forced to 
migrate from its presently established 
centers to other points, or to a single, 
more geographically favored market. He 
mentioned Fairbanks or Nome as favor- 
ably situated, because of relative prox- 
imity to chief sources of supply, to serve 
as a central fur market. 

“Here,” Lyons said, “in a foreign-trade 
zone, the pelt of the Russian sable, the 
Canadian beaver or the Alaskan seal 
could be shown and auctioned, . . . and 
buyers from every consuming market of 
the world would gather and bid, and 
United States customs duty would be 
gett only on those pelts purchased for 
or 


tates consumption. Moreover, 

planes bringing the pelts from the 

trappers would carry foods and manufac- 

tures to these potential consumers, open- 

ing new markets and opportunities for 
American enterprise.” 





Great Britain Contemplates 
100-Ton Postwar Plane 














Legislative 


Summary 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Military Affairs Committee: 
HR 3022—May (D., Ky.) Authorizes the War 
Department to use funds appropriated by the 
Congress for the termination of war contracts. 
HR 3380—Cannon (D., Fla) Provides for the 
issuance and award of a Civil Air Patrol Medal. 
Naval Affairs Committee: 

HR 2293—Sasscer (D., Md.) Extends to 
members of the enlisted reserve of the Navy 
while receiving WTS training, the benefits of 
veterans laws and regulations regarding the 
granting of payment of compensation or pen- 
sion for disability or death. 

HR 3518—Vinson (D., Ga.) 
termination bill. 

H. J. Res 21—Fish (R., N. Y.) Provides for 
aviation training of midshipmen at the U. S. 
Naval Academy. 

Post Offices and Post Roads Committee: 

HR 1720—Boren (D., Okla.) Eliminates the 
surcharge on airmail. 

HR 2799—Snyder (D., Pa.) Authorizes the 
construction of an elaborate system of high- 
ways and airports in the postwar. 

Rules Committee: 

H Res 10—Fish 
standing committee on civil 
aviation in the House (Also H Res 11, 


Navy contract 


(R., N. Y.) Establishes a 
and commercial 
15, 17, 


24, 38 and 59.) Tabled with the defeat of the 
Nichols resolution to accomplish the same 
purpose. 


H Res 54—Vinson (D., Ga.) Makes the chair- 
man and ranking members of Naval Affairs 
Committee ex officio members of Military Af- 
fairs and visa versa. 

Ways and Means Committee: 

HR 892—Wene (D., N. J.) Provides for the 
construction and operation of a system of 
military super-highways and airports for na- 
tional defense in time of war and for Govern- 
ment and commercial use in time of peace. 

HR 3200—Patman (D., Tex.) Provides for the 
postwar disposition of surplus war properties. 


BILLS PENDING IN SENATE COMMITTEES 
Commerce Committee: 

S. 13—McCarran (D., Nev.) Provides for the 
training of air traffic control operators. 

S. 14—McCarran (D., Nev.) Enacts Avia- 
tion Salvage at Sea Convention into Statute 
Law in U. S. 

S. 15—McCarran (D., Nev.) Authorizes ad- 
vanced training in aeronautics of technical per- 
sonnel of CAA. 

S. 16—McCarran (D., Nev.) Promotes safety 
in development of air commerce by regulating 
the lighting of airports and other landing areas. 

S. 104—Caraway (D., Ark.) Provides regula- 
tions for use of parachutes in commercial 
aviation. 

S. 246—Bailey 
the “Civil Aeronautics Act of 1943.” 
panion to HR 1012. 

S. 851—McCarran (D., Nev.) Provides for 
additional aeronautical training for the youth 
of America. 

S. 1459—McCarran (D., Nev.) 
issuance of awards of service in Civil 
Patrol. 

S. 1432—McCarran (D., Nev.) 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
pires July 1944. 

S. Res 59—McCarren (D., Nev.) Directs a 
subcommittee of Senate Commerce Committee 
to make a thorough investigation of the prob- 
lems involved in readjusting aircraft produc- 
tion to a civilian basis after the war in order 
to assure U. S. commercial air supremacy. 
Education and Labor Committee: 

S. 25—McCarran (D., Nev.) Establishes a 
division of aviation education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, FSA. 

Finance Committee: 

S. 846—Mead (D., N. Y.) Companion to HR 
1898 pending with House Ways and Means. 

HR 1366—Hatch (D., N. M.) Amendments to 
the renegotiation law, provides means to aid 
war contractors in peacetime conversion. 


(D., N. C.) Contemplated as 
Com- 


Provides for 
Air 


Extends the 
which ex- 





Rep. Costello Claims 
Land-Based Aviation 
To Win New Equality 


Land-based aviation, now serving up. 
der two masters—Army and Navy, wij 
be unified as a single air force on equi 
status with land and sea forces in th 
postwar military realignment, Rep. Job 
M. Costello (D., Cal.), high-ranking 
member of House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee predicted to American Aviation 
during the fortnight. 

“Huge funds” have been wasted by th 
Navy’s duplication of the Army Af 
Forces’ land-based plane program, part- 
cularly on duplicated shore  facilitie 
Costello said. 

“Undoubtedly when peacetime come 
the streamlining of our military forme 
and economizing in expenditures yj 
demand a unification of the air fore 
under a single command”, he declared 

Costello opposes a basic organization! 
change in the military establishmens 
during the war period. But even unée 
the present military setup, he does m 
believe there is any need for duplication 

Indicating his belief that land-based 
plane operations should be left to the 
Air Forces, which developed land-based 
aviation, he suggested that the Navy ws 
“edging in”. 

“Just because a plane flies over wate 
is no reason to assume that it is a par 
of naval operations”, he remarked. 

The Air Forces land-based aviatim 
program has been duplicated by the Nay 
all along the line, Costello said, fm 
the training of pilots to operations # 
the fronts. 

Costello’s tentative sketch of a po 
war streamlined military organization b- 
cluded a unified command, with the 
co-equal subdivisions, land, sea, and at 
The air forces would include land-bax 
aviation. The naval forces would rea 
an air arm of carrier-based aviation, 

“Land based aviation is a ‘distinctiv 
field’ and not logically an auxiliary ¢ 
either land or naval operations,” he sat 





Military Affairs Committee: 

S. 30—McCarran (D., Nev.) Establishes ' 
Department of Aviation and _ consol 
therein the activities of the government ™ 
lating to military aviation. 

S. 607—Kilgore (D., W. Va.) Creates an 09 
of War Mobilization to supercede WPB. 

S. 710—Thomas (D., Utah) Provides that¢ 
listed men of the Army, Navy or Coast Ge 
rated as parachutists shall receive $i# 
month extra pay. 

S. 781—Stewart (D., Tenn.) Establis 
Naval and Military Aviation Academies. 

S. 1268—Murray (D., Mont.) Contract 4 
nation bill. 

S. 1470—Murray (D., Mont.) Mandatory ® 
to small business on termination of war ° 
tract. 


S. 1480—Murray (D., Mont.) Surplus 
properties bill. 
S J Rec 80—Ferguson (R., Mich.) 


the use of cost-plus-fixed-fee contract by 
ernment departments. 

S Res 182—Downey (D., Cal.) Directs 
Senate- Committees on Naval and Military 
fairs to investigate the possibilities of @ 
of the Axis by air operations. 

Naval Affairs Committee: 

S. 233—Clark (D., Mo.) Unifies the 4 
naval and air forces of the U. S. 

S. 234—Clark (D., Mo.) Establishes 4 ? 
partment of National Defense and consol® 
therein the War and Navy Departments. 
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EREE as the Air... 


All places are accessible. Oceans, 
mountains, deserts, and bound- 
aries, too, cease to be barriers in 
the realm of air. 


When war comes to an end... 
what of commercial flight through 
unlimited air? What of our na- 
tion’s air future? 


To contribute to coming transpor- 
tation needs and to America’s stat- 
ure in future world air commerce, 
Braniff Airways has planned and 
applied for new domestic and inter- 
national air routes in order that 
the benefits of air transportation 
may be extended to all the people 
of our nation and to air-link the 
United States, Europe and Latin 
America. Four engine aircraft, the 


Chicago + Moline-Rock Island-Davenport « 


through operation of sleeper planes 
on both domestic and international 
routes and new war-born operating 
techniques are planned to bring to 
mail and cargo a measure of speed 
heretofore undreamed of, and to 
travelers a measure of comfort un- 
known. 

Inspiration for it all is the belief 
that “free as the air” is more than a 
good, old saying... that it is a force 
for world good, and for healthful, 
needed expansion in the peace 
ahead. It is the principle of free 
enterprise... by those skilled and 
experienced in their trade... that 
has made American industry the 
most advanced and the most pro- 
ductive in the world. Commercial 
aviation can be no exception. 








BRANIFF 
AIRWAYS 









Burlington * Kansas City + Wichita + Ponca City « Oklahoma City * Dallas + Ft. Worth + Houston 
Galveston + Amarillo * Wichita Falls * Waco « Austin * San Antonio * Laredo + Corpus Christi « Brownsville « Denver + Pueblo + Colorado Springs 
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its postwar opportunities and responsibilities. 


“Axis air base falls to Allies”... Now what? 


HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 
Wircore have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 

It’s not quite so simple as that. 
An Axis air base doesn't become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 

Before a single bomber can take 
off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job which requires the combined 





First come the air-borne reinforce- scrapers, and lightweight construc- 


fs ; ‘ aM 





efforts of the airplane, the truck, the 
train, and the ship. That's some- 
thing the communiques never tell 
you about... 


e ment troops, landing on the bomb- 
pocked runways. Then a second wave 
of planes, carrying an aviation engi- 
neer battalion, “‘pee-wee”™ tractors, 


tion equipment. An emergency land- 
ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
planes, and transport planes with 
heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 





Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, 

¢ bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, 

giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies — so that the engi- 

meer battalions can build permanent runways for all- 

weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes 

have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- 
ment, spare bomber engines and parts. 


Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, bring- 

ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers for 

action. At last — perhaps weeks after the air base fell into 

our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 

hard can it strike — and how long? That all depends on the 
vital link in the chain . . . 
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This link is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 

e For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 


a 





An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 

e unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 
to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 
play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
that of policing this 60-bour-wide world. 

For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 
to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
could possibly pay for insuring the peace which we shall 
have won. 





Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


Speed, not cost — The Air 
Transport Command, using 
such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 
of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 
munition, or replacement 






















parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of bowrs, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 


Exit the iron horse? “I heave no 
illusions that the airplone will 
make the railroods obsolete On 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the wor 
for more and better transporto- 
tien by rail, highway, weter, 
end air.” —TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Boord, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 








No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 














From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” to 
buge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 























Sen Diego, Calif. Fort Werth, Texes Wayne, Mich. Nashville, Tenn. 
Vultee Field, Collif. New Orleans, le. Dearborn, Mich Elizabeth City, N.C. 
AIRCRAFT Tucson, Ariz. Lovisville, Ky. Allentown, Pe. Miemi, Fie. 
Member, Aircroftt War Production Council 
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CAB Memo To Chambers of 


Commerce ‘Discouraging’ 


Frederick Says Board 


Should Investigate 
Need for New Routes 


(The following article was written for 
American Aviation by Dr. John H. Fred- 
erick, professor of transportation at the 
University of Texas and vice president 
of the Austin, Tex., Chamber of Com- 
merce). 


HAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 

particularly those in small and 
medium-sized towns have become 
increasingly aware that they ought 
to do something to show the need of 
their communities for air transport 
service. 


Most of them have realized this be- 
cause of the many requests for infor- 
mation and assistance received from a 
multitude of applicants for feeder air- 
lines looking forward to the day when 
convenience and necessity will have to 
be proven. In other words, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce can see the deluge 
coming. Consequently lots of Cham- 
bers have contacted various members 
and officials of the CAB to inquire what 
they can best do to help everyone con- 
cerned. The number of such requests 
became so great that the Board issued 
a “Memorandum of Suggestions” early 
in January. 

When the Chamber of Commerce exe- 
cutives throughout the country heard 
that the Board had such a memorandum 
in preparation they were delighted. At 
last they were going to be shown the 
way out of the wilderness. They were 
finally going to find out what they could 
do. Imagine their disappointment, there- 
fore, when the “Memorandum” finally 
emerged from Washington. It was mighty 
discouraging to say the least. 


It was discouraging because so many 
of. the suggestions made in the memor- 
andum were impossible for the average 
small town Chamber of Commerce to 
comply with. There were even some of 
these suggestions that large town cham- 
bers will not be able to comply with. 
For example, under “economic char- 
acteristics” for the community concerned 
the Board asks for the number of various 
commercial enterprises, the number of 
employes in each group and the “annual 
volume of business” in each group. Types 
of commercial enterprises for which this 
information desired are listed as 
“manufacturers, by type of industry, 
hotels, wholesalers, retailers, financial 
institutions (banks, ‘trust companies, 
firms, insurance companies and 
others); educational institutions, mili- 
tary establishments, governmental offices, 
state and federal, and others.” Let us 
look at each of these groups of com- 
mercial enterprises from the standpoint 
of obtaining and furnishing the Board 
with the three types of information asked 
for in each case: 


32 


Manufacturers—The number will be 
known as well as approximate number of 
employes. Annual volume of business 
will be harder to obtain unless shown 
in the Census of Manufacturers which is 
not broken down for most small com- 
munities. Figures are given for larger 
towns and counties only in Census re- 
ports. Unless the Chamber undertakes 
a small Census of Manufacturers on its 
own these figures will not be available. 

Hotels—The number will be known, of 
course, as well as the approximate num- 
ber of employees but unless a survey is 
made of each establishment the annual 
volume of business is subject to the same 
limitation as for manufacturers. 

Wholesalers and retailers—Here again 
the number will be known as will the 
approximate number of employes but 
annual volume of business will present 
the same difficulties as it does for manu- 
facturing establishments and hotels. 

Financial institutions—Number and 
employes possible to ascertain but what 
is the measure of “annual volume of 
business” for a bank, a trust company, a 
brokerage firm or an insurance company 
that will mean anything from the point 
of view of transportation? What are 
“other” financial institutions—pawn shops? 










Fighting an Epidemic 
One million capsules of halibut 
liver oil were flown to India t 
fight epidemic diseases following in 
the wake of the recent famine, it 
is reported. 













—— 





Educational institutions—How does ong 
measure the “annual volume of busines 
of an educational institution?” 

Military establishments—What are em 
ployes? Civilians only, or does this ip 
clude the military stationed there? How 
does one measure the volume of busines 
of a military establishment? Such infor 
mation will not be supplied by the Army 
or Navy anyhow! 

Government Offices—The same limite 
tions apply as just mentioned for th 
previous three classifications only hen 
even the number signifies but little 
Austin, there is, for example, the center 
of state government with many, many 
offices in the Capitol. We could sy 
one or we could say 100. And how & 
the world does one measure “volume @ 
business” for the Governor’s Office for 
example? Federal offices are just as bad 
—we have a Collector of Internal Rey- 
enue in Austin, but what is his volum 
of business—all income tax returns anf 
collections for his district? Of 
significance is this to Austin except 
an indication of possible air mail? 

What would “Others” be in this grow 

(Turn to page 39) 





























NACA’s New Phototheodolite in Action 





















The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has developed a phototheodolite to 
facilitate the testing of airplanes during takeoffs, landings, dives, and other maneuvers 
involving a knowledge of flight path, airplane altitude, and velocity relative to the ground. 
The device is essentially a movie camera mounted on a very rigid back and equipped with 


a long focal length lens. 


time counter, and elevation and azimuth angle scales simultaneously. 
battery-operated and is trained on the airplane by means of a telescopic sight equipped 
In the above picture, the operator's assistant, at right, maintains con- 
As soon as the pilot is ready to start his maneuver, the 
operator, who is keeping the airplane image on his sight crosshairs, is notified and the 
camera is started. The instant the pilot starts the recording instruments in the airplane, 
a light is flashed and photographed by the phototheodolite, thereby synchronizing the 
phototheodolite record with those in the airplane. 

complete set of measurements for each picture on the movie film. 


with crosshairs. 
tact with the airplane by radio. 





The camera is altered so that it photographs the airplane, @ 
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The instrument is 





This procedure makes available #@ L 


















YOUR TICKET 
IS A WAR BOND 


When you invest in War 
Bonds you are buying a 
ticket to a better tomorrow. 
Buy all you can. And in that 
tomorrow STANPAR will 
turn to the production of 
peacetime goods for your 
better living. 


OFFICIAL U. 5. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


He’s off Jap hunting on a round trip ticket. Odds are five to 
one (and better) that the Jap will come out second best. But as the 
fortunes of war are fickle and airplanes are expendable, that moment 
may come when any American pilot must step out into space. In that 


split second of man’s last chance his return trip ticket is his chute. 


Dedicated to safeguarding that last chance, the men and women of 
Standard Parachute Corporation see in every STANPAR “parachute 
with a pedigree” another United Nations flyer saved to fight again 
through to Victory. 


i 


STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION 








THE KOLLSMAN MARK Vi DRIFT SIGHT is a worthy companion to the regular Kollsman line of aircraft 


go 


instruments. It is used for an accurate determination of drift and ground speed on Navy long 


range aircraft. Exclusively Kollsman designed, engineered and manufactured...even to the 


lenses and prisms in its fine optical system...it gives new evidence of Kollsman’s versatility 


in adapting its talents to almost any type of precision engineering problem. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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Big Aviation Appropriations in Budget 


have cost an estimated $135,541,000. 

Government’s investment in war 
materials—including aircraft, merchant 
dips, munitions, etc—will amount to 
$50,000,000,000 at the end of the war, it 
has been estimated.) 
In addition to planning for private 

rise, the Government will launch 
plans for postwar public works programs 
during the coming fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent said. He disclosed that he has 
directed various Federal agencies to sub- 
mit estimates of appropriations for mak- 
ing detailed plans for Federal public 

and improvements and directed 
the Bureau of the Budget to coordinate 
the programs. 
War Department. After the President's 

to Congress, Rep. J. Buell Snyder 
(D, Pa.) chairman of the War Depart- 
ment subcommittee of House Appropria- 
tons Committee gave American Aviation 
the following facts on the Army’s pro- 
jected plans for the coming fiscal year: 
The Army’s $52,300,000,000 estimate in 
the 1945 fiscal year budget will provide 
for aircraft production through June, 1946. 
Iwill provide for the maintenance of our 
fully mobilized Army actively engaged in 
dl theaters during the 1945 fiscal year, 
amd for munitions production (exclusive 
a aircraft) through December 1945. 
“The lag in obligations and expendi- 
tures, which will make possible the use 
in the 1945 fiscal year of carry-over ap- 
popriations from the 1944 fiscal year, 


(Continued from page 19) 


and the reduction in military require- 
ments for the 1945 fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the 1944 fiscal year, result 
principally from the following: (1) the 
projected maximum strength of the Army 
has dropped from 8,280,000 to $7,700,000; 
(2) the transition from the phase of pro- 
viding initial equipment for an expanding 
Army to that of maintaining in combat 
the fully-mobilized Army has been com- 
pleted; (3) there has been a substantial 
reduction in the unit prices for war ma- 
teriel, resulting from the joint effort of 
the War Department and U. S. industry 
working within the frame-work of profit 
renegotiation; (4) crystalization of opera- 
tional plans make possible more precise 
planning of materiel requirements, result- 
ing in an over-all program reduction; 
(5) construction work on war production 
plants and facilities and on all training 
establishments has been completed; (6) 
requirements have decreased with the 
reduction in shipping losses.” 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. A 
fuller picture of CAA outlays during the 
1945 fiscal year is obtained from examin- 
ing the budget’s projected “expenditures” 
by the Administration during the year, 
than by reviewing the incomplete “ap- 
propriation” recommendations, which do 
not include “war activities.” 

Following is a breakdown of the bud- 
get’s estimate of CAA expenditures, total- 
ling $119,725,000 for the 1945 fiscal year 
(estimated total for 1944, $270,817,000) : 


General Administration, $2,000,000 (This 
compares with an estimated $1,700,000 for 
an _— year; an actual $1,407,532 for 

Establishment of air-navigation facilities, 
$6,000,000. (1944, $14,000,000; 1943, $10,- 
221,300). 

Maintenance of air-navigation facilities, 
$23,000,000. (1944, $21,000,000; 1943, $22,- 
148,936). 

Technical development, $700,000. (1944, 
$1,000,000; 1943, $694,139). 

Enforcement of safety regulations, $3,- 
000,000. (1944, $2,300,000; 1943, $2,836,973). 

Civilian pilot training, $9,500,000. (1944, 
$45,300,000; 1943, $50,460,076) . 

Maintenance of Washington National 


Airport, $525,000. (1944, 000; 1943, 
$481,789) . 
Development of landing areas, $75,- 
000,000. (1944, $140,000,000; 1943, $112,- 
369,339) . 


Of CAA’s projected expenditure total 
of $119,725,000, $84,500,000 is classed as 
“war” and $35,225,000 as “non war”. 

Following is the breakdown on CAA’s 
recommended appropriations in the bud- 
get: General administration, $2,144,000; 
establishment of air-navigation facilities, 
$3,765,000 (exclusive of unexpended bal- 
ances reappropriated) ; maintenance of air- 
navigation facilities, $23,855,000; technical 
development, $600,000; enforcement of 
safety regulations, $3,120,000; and main- 
tenance and operation of Washington Na- 
tional Airport, $559,000. 





1945 Fiscal Year Budget 


July 1944—July 1945 






























































Appropriations Expenditures 
Recommended, 1945 Actual, 1944 Actual, 1943 Estimated, 1945 Estimated, 1944 Actual, 1943 
* * . 
War Activities 
NAVY DEPARTMENT ......... $33,000,000,000 $27,435,037,198 $23,808,852,547 $28,500,000,000 $27,000,000,000 $20,888 349,025. 
WAR DEPARTMENT .......... 18,000,000,000 59,034,839,673 42,820,958 ,916 
(plus (plus (plus 
$34,300,000,000 §15,092,711,006 $32,109,556,877 47,595,697 ,000 48,788,427,000 42,573,034,115. 
reappropriation) reappropriation) reappropriation) 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT: 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS AD- 
(eee 29,400,000 275,917,450 84,500,000 185,300,000 164,591,182" 
- > > 
Other Activities 
MATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS $23,235,130 $17,985,415 $13,113,981 $23,235,000 $18,671,000 $9,869,282 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT: 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS AD- 
MINISTRATION .........- 34.043,000 31,653,000 38,947,775 35,225,000 85,517,000 7,045,478 
excess of credits, 
deduct 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 1,543,000 1,226,000 1,243,500 1,535,000 1,223,000 1,127,291 
GENERAL PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAM: 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
FOR AERONAUTICS _......... ss se eee 18,756,800 12,315,000 2,800,000 27,656,000 14,078,267 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT: 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS AD- 
DINE i dccconcacs  _ esvenbeecsucns nae a ore 5,000,000 500,000 84,131 
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Private Flying’s 


Postwar Potentials 
(Continued from page 15) 


taken by the government toward the dis- 
posal of its surplus planes after the war 
and toward basic research. 

It is evident that on a qualititive basis 
private flying activities in general are 
likely to be at considerably higher levels 
than in the years immediately preceding 
the war, despite the fact that in those 
years private flying had been boosted by 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program, 
Even the more conservative estimates of 
volume made by the industry indicate 
that production may reach a rate three 
to four times higher than prewar levels. 

These higher rates of production 
coupled with the manufacturing tech- 
niques developed during the war are ex- 
pected to result in substantial reduction 
in original cost. This reduction will be 
reflected in substantially lower opera- 
tional costs. Lower cost equipment with 
proven safety features should make fly- 
ing more attractive provided the question 
of utility can be solved. 

“Utility is primarily a matter of con- 
veniently located landing facilities and 
freedom from unnecessary regulations 
which detract from the enjoyment and 
pleasure of flying, or which bar inter- 
ested individuals by the imposing of un- 
warrantedly high physical standards,” 
the report concludes. 

Relative to sales prices, a survey of the 
industry indicated the concensus was 
that the two-place airplane would have 
to be sold at approximately $1,000 and 
the four to five-place family plane at 
not over $3,000. One manufacturer stated 
engines and planes would have to be 
developed with sufficient reliability to 
make unnecessary frequent checks and 
overhauls. 

The report said one manufacturer con- 
templates a production of 5,000 a year and 
a price to the customer for a two-place 
plane of $1,000, assuming a 50% reduc- 
tion in the costs of engines and other parts 
the does not fabricate. Another manufac- 
turer is contemplating production of 5,000 
per year of a four-place airplane to sell at 
between $2,500 and $3,500. Still another 
plans marketing both two-place and four- 
place planes and indicates selling prices 
of $1,200 and $3,000 respectively on the 
assumption of a production of 5,000 per 
‘year for each type. 

Among recommendations made in the 
survey for lifting regulation barriers was 
complete elimination of examinations in 
navigation and meteorology for the private 
pilot, contending that many hours of study 
are required to the present examina- 
tions and that the k knowledge thus gained 
is then not used by the average private 
pilot. 

(See tables in adjoining columns.) 


i Revenue Passenger-Miles. 








Steam Electric Private Domestic 
R. R. Railways Autos Airlines Busses 
et achts anes 43,212 sali 38,000 
EGE EI 46,838 50,000 
OMe 47,370 60,000 
RES Seep ager ite 37,706 75,000 
Ra GARE 35,811 85,000 
ie a etal 38,294 120,000 4.000 
NT Sn tree No 36,368 AM 2 160,000 5,500 
RPA pea nie 36,167 48,000 200,000 7,000 
Ut Cena 35,673 46,900 250,000 1 7,825 
pe SS TRE ae 33,798 45,900 295,000 3 8,800 
aaron 31,718 42,200 336,000 13 10.300 
I a a 31,165 41,000 389,000 41 10,985 
(RRS Go 26,876 40,000 404,000 95 11,280 
| SEES ay eR 21,933 35,300 397,000 116 10,880 
tea stain aap 16,997 30,200 268,000 127 10,374 
RES 16,370 28,200 358,000 165 10,573 
MEE: “ededdshadoutiesardoee 18,000 29,300 366,000 191 12,403 
eS OR aN 18,521 29,185 394,000 360 15,500 
ESAS Tink es 22,450 30,114 428,000 439 19,496 
 [Bipieaeracepr they 24,706 29,150 471,000 477 21,164 
Rapala 21,668 27,400 476,000 558 19,160 
RD sa tat Sa oe. 22,680 27,400 495,000 750 20,000 
I 23,826 26,780 498,000 1,041 21,000 
Ae i 29,435 27,620 501,000 1,370 25,651 
I et hs 53,600 32,141 ee 1,483 38,099 


Source: H. E. Hale’s Data. (Hale is railroad engineer for the Equitable Life Assurance Society.) 
— Pullman and Commutation passenger-miles are included in Steam Railroad Passenger. 
es. 





Estimated Private Plane Production 

















Small Large 

Year Planes ! Planes * Total 
hsb tin indudl Gach acces eu asedvase eaves 2 465 467 
SN ia Be cih a Ud aa8d ee Weer aw lente dt btanbeces 1 617 618 
tn tate chadetnevicebiwnvarenunhrdeteteenaest 436 481 917 
DE Bitati satis t- Ore binbie cones daitdesdeonsaes 889 534 1,423 
DED, T uawtsuh Wade bss 06060605 daab aces avedeerdsa 1,523 519 2,082 
EE “beakwedhene icesdbaweden cebeRencsbhtetinets 1,363 348 1,711 
i” GusakudGupdasantdetadates o4ecebabedaesse 3,029 526 3,555 
i. pe ddbndathiee dhméaebaeeeste ceedadeesessées 4,455 2,017 6,472 
EE dl onc d soc aed tee ennneh ee aNen 4,950 2,750 7,700 
DD cinicend sensed ddetactes ead cedce 2,851 2,616 5,467 

16,645 7,175 23,820 


Total 1935-41 

1 Selling for under $2,000 or less than 1,300 lbs. gross weight. 

2 Selling for $2,000-$10,000 or more than 1,300 lbs. and less than 4,000 lbs. gross weight with 
single engine 

Prior to 1935 there were no small private planes retailing for less than $2,000. 
That year, however, marked the beginning of the small plane industry and in both 
1936 and 1937 the previous year’s business was doubled. The temporary setback to 
general business in 1938 acted as a brake on large planes but volume of 
planes approached 1937 levels and in 1939 the upward trend was resumed. In that 
year the Federal Government inaugurated the C.P.T. program and, as a result, the 
output of Class I planes jumped tremendously. 





Insurance Costs in Private Flying a 








In the study of “Airplane Insurance” the rates and types of policies available 
hull, public liability, property damage and passenger liability are presented. 

On the basis of all of this data an estimate caf be made of the annual cost of 
operating a $2,000 light airplane for various hours of use. The estimate follows: 








100 Hrs. 150 Hrs. 200 Hrs. 
nr ML, .. cc cssc dee tadenunesioccens $177 $266 $354 
ES sce ke ae ewadhdlvars seencté<cneouse< 180 180 180 
AS EE Sl ee ee ee 200 200 200 
i et ee wade os 310 310 310 
Liability and Property Damage .................-.++. 157 157 157 

i MM Sod oe celia caeh esas $1,024 $1,113 $1,201 
$10.24 $7.42 $6.00 


Cost/Hour of Flying 
In addition to airplane insurance, many private owners will have to pay additional 
premiums on their life insurance to cover private flying risks. The expense 
flying will be increased from $1.25-$2.50 per hour for $25,000 coverage, depending 
on the amount of flying time, and $0.50 per hour if the coverage is $5000 for the 
100 hour use and $10,000 for 200 hours use. 
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Taylor Nominated 
To Take Voorhes’ 


Aero Council Job 


Irving H. Taylor of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. recently was nominated as chairman 
a the Economic Development Council of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
to succeed Sol W. Voorhes of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., who resigned because of 
the pressure of work on the West Coast. 
Yoorhes had been chairman of the Council 
snmce its organization last year, while 
Taylor had been vice chairman. 

James C. Willson of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. was nominated vice chairman. 
i Story Smith of Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co. was appointed deputy vice chairman 
in charge of liaison activities of the Coun- 
dl, as successor to Willson. The other 
deputy vice chairmen of the Council are 
Robert B. Lea of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
and H. W. Cohu of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
The organization committee reported 
approval of the creation of the position of 
Director of Economic Development in 
charge of the work of the Council. Three 
service departments of the Chamber which 
function under this office are the Legisla- 
ee and Information depart- 
ments. 








Model Flyers’ Helmets 











Maj. Edward F. Sustrick, left, Den- 
ver, and Sgt. William Lyon, Los 
Angeles, are shown wearing the M3 
and M4 flyers’ helmets, respectively. 
The M3, developed by the Ordnance 
Dept. for the AAF, can be worn by 


most members of the crew. It is of 
the one-piece type, with hinged flaps 
The M4 was 


to protect headphones. 
prec j for gunners. 








Private Flying vs. Scheduled Transport 








The following tabulation shows the plane-miles flown and the number of passen- 


gers carried for 1931-1940: 


Private Flying 


Plane-Miles Passengers Carried 

Flown For Hire Not for Hire Total 
(In Millions) (In Thousands) 

- | EEO Pe oe ee 94 1,430 437 1,867 
Bt tsereannaeseesgvorsees 78 879 377 1,256 
ee heel este 71 907 339 1,246 
BEETS teseorevenecrerestss 76 1,044 353 1,397 
gio ae etapa 85 1,015 272 1,287 
BEET s*ooomoossenetecesseceses 93 1,215 251 1,466 
BE Seta e~oreaseneenenees , 103 1,296 285 1,581 
EE Tet etoeiaeesenesswedens 129 1,238 337 1,575 
ea eh la tee a 178 1,161 433 1,594 
itvcétchnwe sche te eteneteess 264 1,175 425 1,600 


_— most of the private planes registered are 2-place, a rough approximation 
the passenger-miles flown can be made by multiplying the plane-miles flown 
by two. By so doing the pilot is considered to be a passenger and the assumption 
S made that solo flying in the smaller planes is about offset by the additional 
This results in the following 


Passengers carried in the 3- 


and 4-place ships. 


comparison between private flying and scheduled air transports: 


Passenger Miles Flown 





The above comparison shows that until 1933 people travelled a greater number of 
Passenger-miles by private plane than they did by scheduled air lines. The introduc- 
fon of the modern transport plane about that time gave a tremendous impetus to 


®heduled airline travel. 
*Civil Aeronautics Journal, Vol. 2, No. 13. 
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Estimated Reported Scheduled 
Private Planes Air Transport* 
188 106 
156 127 
142 174 
152 188 
170 314 
186 436 
206 477 
258 558 
356 750 
528 1,147 





Flying Training 
Record of AAF 
Hailed by OWI 


Only one more fatal accident per mil- 
lion flying hours has occurred in wartime 
Army Air Forces’ flying training than in 
peacetime training, the Office of War In- 
formation reported last fortnight. 

Before the war, 34 fatal accidents per 
million flying hours occurred; since the 
war began, 35 accidents have been re- 
corded. This record, on accidents in 
the continental United States only, is 
“remarkable,” says OWI. 

In combat training, the prewar rate 
was 82, compared with 182 today. The 
higher wartime combat rate is explained 
by OWI as follows: 

“Fighter planes are faster and bombers 
are heavier than they were before the 
war: and the lessons of war, which could 
be learned only in actual warfare, have 
taught the need for training pilots in 
highly hazardous operations that were 
rarely if ever taught in prewar combat 
training—skip-bombing, deliberately fly- 
ing in bad weather (to prepare pilots for 
the bad-weather bombing now so suc- 
cessful over Germany), flying tight for- 
mations, night-fighting tactics, night navi- 
gational missions, and low-level strafing.” 

The OWI quotes Col. George C. Price, 
Chief of the Office of Flying Safety. 
relative to accidents in combat training: 

“In combat training the airman with 
his newly-won ‘wings’ is taught maneu- 
vers and tactics that will enable him to 
meet and beat the enemy. The accident 
rate could be cut sharply by eliminating 
the more hazardous tactics and maneu- 
vers, but that would be poor training 
for operations against the enemy. Teach- 
ing a pilot certain evasive tactics in- 
volves dangers and results in some cas- 
ualties, but it isn’t half so dangerous as 
allowing him to go on his first combat 
mission without such knowledge. To 
send a poorly trained pilot into combat 
with the enemy would be criminal.” 

The report lists personnel error as the 
most frequent cause of fatal airplane ac- 
cidents, or 48% of the total. Personnel 
includes both pilots and ground crews. 
Materiel failure (structural engine) ac- 
counts for 12.4%; undetermined, 37.4%: 
miscellaneous, 2.2%. 

The most frequent kind of fatal acci- 
dent is collision in full flight with an 
object other than an airplane, such as 
a mountain side, tree or telephone pole— 
27.1%. Spins and stalls without engine 
failure are second—14.6%; collisions with 
other aircraft, 85%; take off, 8.2%; 
forced landing, 5.8%; landing, 5.3%; 
structural failure, 4.6%; fire, 2.8%; spins 
and stalls following engine failure, 2.5%; 
taxiing, 0.7%; undetermined, 12.1%; mis- 
cellaneous, 7.8%. All figures are for the 
wartime period. 

The Primary Trainer is listed as the 
safest plane to fly, with a fatal accidents 
rate of .023 per million hours of flying. 
Most dangerous is the Fighter, with a 
rate of .431, with the Light Bomber a 
close second with a rate of 321. The 
fatal accidents rates of other types: Basic 


Trainer, .052; Advanced Trainer, .050; 
Medium Bomber, .227; Heavy Bomber, 
125. 
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One-Third of British Navy’s Pilots 


Trained in United States 











NNOUNCEMENT that one-third of 

the British Navy’s pilots have been 
trained in the U. S. since 1940 re-em- 
phasizes the magnitude of America’s role 
as the aviation training center of the 
Allied nations. Combat planes and escort 
carriers are supplied to Britain’s Fleet 
Air Arm as well, it was reported. 

“The close cooperation between the 
American and British Navies and the 
importance of logistics in this war make 
it wom —— to =. common 
-equipment,” Capt. Caspar Jo! British 
Naval Air Attache stated recently. Be- 
sides the advantages to be obtained from 
the use of identical equipment, Capt. 
John points out that limited airfields in 
‘Great Britain make it necessary to train 
some British pilots in the U. S. to free 
airfields for operations of the 8th Air 
Force. 

arrangement, known as_ the 
“Towers Scheme” has been in force since 
early 1940 when it was conceived by 
Vice Admiral John Towers, then Chief 
the —" of ogy and Vice 
dmiral Arthur r, then Fifth 
ei Lord. — 
lot candidates receive a period of 
disciplinary and indoctrination training 
in England as Naval Airmen, 2nd Class 
and are then transferred to the U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Detroit, for 
three months primary training followed 
by four months intermediate training at 
Pensacola. Students then receive special- 
ized training for four months; torpedo 
trainees at Fort Lauderdale, Fla; dive- 
bomber pilots at Vero Beach, Fla.; and 
fighter pilots at Miami. 

Under Lend-Lease, Grumman Aveng- 
ers, Hellcats and Wildcats, Vought Cor- 
Sairs and Curtiss Helldivers are supplied 
to the Fleet Air Arm. After leaving the 
factory, they are flown to the U. S. Naval 
Air Facility at Roosevelt Field where 
British radios and other accessories are 
installed. Many of these planes are then 
flown to the Naval Air Stations at Bruns- 
wick and Lewiston, Me., and Squantum, 


Mass., where they are formed into squad- 
rons with the British pilots who have 
graduated from operational training. 

Escort carriers built at Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Pascagoula, Miss., 
are manned by British crews and sailed 
to New England where they are staffed 
with the planes and pilots who have 
completed three months unit training. 
The ships then return to the United 
Kingdom and the British Navy. 

In addition to purely pilot training 
there is a program for the technical 
training of ground crews, responsible for 
the maintenance of U. S. Navy-type 
planes operating from British carriers. 
Courses are given at Wright Service 
School, Patterson, N. J.; Pratt & Whitney 
Service School, East Hartford, Conn.; 
Grumman Aeronautical Corp., Bethpage, 
L. L; Chance-Vought Division of United 
Aircraft, Stratford, Conn.; Hamilton 
Standard Propeller School, Westerly, 
R. IL; Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va.; 
Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.; 
Naval Air Technical Training Centers at 
Chicago, Ill; Norman, Okla., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


AAF Tactical Center 
at Orlando, Fla., Gets 
Inspection Department 


A new Inspection Department for the 
training of administrative, technical and 
tactical inspectors been organized 
at the Army Air Forces Tactical Center, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Incorporating two existing training cen- 
ters, the AAF Administrative Inspectors’ 
School, Fort Logan, Col., and the Techni- 
cal Inspectors’ School, Lowry Field, Col., 
the instruction school will form a new 
department in the AAF School of Ap- 
plied Tactics. Lt. Col. C. J. Mara, present 
administrator of the two schools wiil be- 
come director of the new department at 
Orlando. 
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: °43 Air Mail Profitable to Post Office 


No matter on what basis it is considered, domestic air mail was 
the Post Office Dept. by many million dollars during fiscal 1943, ended June 30, 


1943. 

American Aviation learned last fortnight that the Post Office took in $60,485,434 
4 im revenue from domestic air mail, and paid to the airlines $22,497,436 for 
j carrying mail, the latter figure still subject to change because of CAB rate cases. 
figuring the PO’s profit on air mail are: 
1, Comparing revenues with actual payments to the airlines—and considering 
| nothing else—results in a PO profit of $37,987,998. 

2. Comparing revenues with payments plus two to three million dollars to 
cover direct costs (air mail field post offices, railway mail service, etc.) give the 
(American Aviation on Oct. 1 stated that profit 
basis would be $33,000,000. The difference is accounted for by CAB 


. Comparing revenues with payments plus allocation of general PO costs 

air mail The cost ascertainment system allocates to air 
certain portion of general PO expenses, resulting in a much larger ex- 
. In fiscal 1942, for example, cost ascertainment put total air mail 
$36,508,000, including payments to carriers, direct expenses and allo- 
Many aviation officials do not agree with this system. PO 
the other hand, point out that cost ascertainment’s figure appears 
and therefore must be considered. 


rofitable to 
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U. S. Coast Guard to 


Expand Air Service 


Coast Guard aviation is scheduled for 
a substantial expansion during 1944, ac. 
cording to Commander Stanley C. Lin. 
holm, Chief Aviation Operations Officer, 
One recent indication that many of the 
Navy’s flying patrol operations might be 
assigned to the Coast Guard was seen ip 
a recent announcement that Martin 
PBM-3 Mariners had been ordered for 
the Coast Guard. Commander Linholm 
said the Mariners would be used for 
patrol and air-sea rescue work. 

The aviation branch, under the Navy, 
flies anti-submarine and area patrol op- 
erations, as well as convoy coverage, 
from nine U. S. air stations at Salem 
Brooklyn, Elizabeth City, Miami, §& 
Petersburg Biloxi, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco and Port Angeles. Outside the 
continental limits, the first patrol bomber 
squadron entirely staffed by Coast Guard 
aviation personnel and assigned to duly 
in the overseas combat area is now ip 
operation. Under Commander D. B. Me- 
Diarmid, this squadron conducts air, sea 
and land rescue work in addition t 
strictly naval patrol work and reconnais- 
sance missions. 

The record of Coast Guard aviation 
during 1943 includes 450 assistance flights, 
rescue of 64 survivors, location and d- 
rection of rescue of 507 additional sur- 
vivors, transportation of 82 emergency 
medical cases. 

One activity of special interest t 
aviation circles is the experiments with 
helicopters which the Coast Guard és 
undertaking in cooperation with the 
Navy. Commander Linholm revealed 
that the Coast Guard is also a 
pilots for operations and experimen 
work with helicopters. First reports on 
actual operations performed by Coast 
Guard helicopters were made Jan. 4 
when it was announced that a Coast 
Guard helicopter carried blood plasma 
to the survivors of the destroyer which 
exploded off New York Harbor. 

Equipment of all kinds for rescui 
planes and for sustaining pilots fo 
down at sea is tested, evaluated and de- 
veloped by a special branch of Coast 
Guard aviation. Headed by a Coast 
Guard officer, the joint Army-Navy- 
Coast Guard Office for Air-Sea Rescue 
Equipment is responsible for testing and 
putting into use such new equipment 

Coast Guard officias predict that avia- 
tion will play an important role in is 
postwar operations. 


















Johnson on CED Board 


Philip G. Johnson, president of Boeing 
Aircraft Co., has been elected to the 
board of trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development. He is the only 
aircraft industry representative on the 
board. 


Chilean Honored 


Chile will honor Dagoberto Godoy, the 
first pilot to fly across the Andes, @ 
Dec. 12, 1918, by presenting him with # 
house bought by popular subscription @ 
the 25th anniversary of the flight, accord 
ing to a recent issue of El] Mercuri, 
Santiago newspaper. 
























PAINTED FOR ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC., BY BENTOW CLARK 


Can a Vibrator Power Supply 
Reseue a Boat-Load of Men? 


No... it can’t! But it can help—and the rescue 
might be prevented and the boat lost forever, if 
just one vibrator power supply failed to do its job. 


@ The compact radio transmitter that is standard equip- 
ment in many lifeboats depends on a vibrator power 
supply . . . The patrol plane that picks up the SOS. . . 
spots the drifting boat, and summons surface ships with 
its own powerful transmitter, has a complex electrical 
system that includes many vibrator power supplies. And 


“at ET a : 


in the rescue ship itself are still other vibrator power 
supplies performing vital functions. 

The dependability of E*L Vibrator Power Supplies 
under all climatic conditions — their amazing adapta- 
bility in meeting specific current requirements — have 
brought them into wide use for radio, lighting, commu- 
nications and motor operation—on land, sea and air. 

Electronic’s engineers have specialized for years in the 
technique of vibrator power supplies. They have con- 
ducted the most extensive research ever known on power 
supply circuits. They have extended the practical appli- 
cation of vibrator-type power supplies far beyond pre- 
vious conceptions. 

In the electronic era of peace to come, the 
efficiency and economy of E*L Vibrator 
Power Supplies will find new applications 
wherever electric current must be changed. 
in voltage, frequency or type. 


For Operating Radio Transmitters 
in Lifeboats — F-L Model S-1229-B 
Power Supply. Input Voltage, 12 Volts 
DC; Output Voltage, 500 Volts DC; 
Output Current, 175 MA; Dimen- 
sions, 74” x 54” x 64". 











’ The First Name in Plastics, a division of Celanese Corporation 


TREE: are 


Steering Wheel, injection molded of Lumarith E. C. (ethyl. 

’ cellulose base) over sicel core, a special lightweight plastic, 
tough at all temperatures, dimensionally stable, chip-proof, 
and with surface finish which actually improves with use. 
. - - Like all Lumarith molding materials, Lumarith E. C. 
is ideal for injection molding. 
















LUMARITH 
adds a welcome touch 


There’s an extra dividend of touch-comfort in aircraft control wheels 
made of Lumarith plastics. They don’t steal warmth from the pilot’s 
hands in the sub-stratosphere, or burn them when his craft is sun- 
baked from standing in the field. 


Lumarith plastics are traveling light on American aircraft, in the 
form of transparent enclosures, snap vents, ventilator tubes, ammuni- 
tion rollers, handles, Venturi tubes—wherever the extra lightness, 
toughness and impact strength of Lumarith can help designers reduce 
weight and add to ceiling and speed. 

The technical service division of Celanese Celluloid Corporation 
has accumulated facts and data of interest to aviation manufacturers 
and designers. You are invited to make use of this information in both 
your short and long-range planning. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 


of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16. Represen- 
tatives: Dayton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Detroit, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, 
Montreal, Toronto. 


Lumarith’E.C 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 











CAB Memo ‘Discouraging’ 


Perhaps undertakers, barber shops, gar- 
ges and other “service industries.” 
The second section of the Memoran- 
dum calls for certain information as to 
“ommunity of interest with other cities, 
towns and localities.” The first thing 
wanted is a list of the principal cities 
with which a community trades. This 
is easy enough. Any Chamber of Com- 
merce can supply a list of places with 
which it believes, in a general way, that 
most of its trade is carriéd on. But next 
the “memorandum” goes completely “hay- 
wire’ and shows that whoever compiled 
it never had any experience in market 
survey work or in attempting to gather 
economic data for a small or medium- 
sed town because it asks for the “an- 
qual dollar volume of purchases and 
sales” with the cities with which a com- 
munity trades. Such data is not com- 
piled anywhere. The cost of obtaining 
it would be out of the question, if anyone 
could even get the information. With all 
the government agencies at its disposal 
the Board itself couldn’t get it. The pur- 
chases and sales of a community are 
made up of the business carried on by 
al manufacturers, all retail and whole- 
sale establishments, all service estab- 
lshments, all transportation agencies lo- 
cated there, all individuals including agri- 
culturalists, etc. etc. It is the silliest 
thing in the world to even suggest that 
such information might be available. 
The second thing in Section 2 of the 
memorandum is a request for a list 
showing the “volume and flow of out-of- 
own bank clearances.” This can be ob- 
tained after due study by local banks 
but most of these are not very revealing 
they are just to the nearest big center 
a place where a Federal Reserve Bank 
is located. They are not broken down. 
Just try to get such information from 
small-town bankers! 
_ The memorandum now gets onto famil- 
lar grounds. The old hotel registration 
. This has been used in hearings 
fom time to time but so far only for 
lager towns. All state laws to the con- 
tary notwithstanding many small-town 
hotel registration files are in a mess. 
But a “list of out-of-town registrations 


i obtained 
smeone is willing to tackle the big job 
o compilation because no hotel keeps 
its registrations by cities of origin of 

e staying there and one has to go 
through their files for a consider- 
ible period and take many things into 
tmsideration particularly in these days 
there is so much army travel 

and yon. Also you would be 
Surprised if you ever went through reg- 
Sirations as the writer has, to find how 
Many “Mr. and Mrs. Smiths” there are 

m all parts of the country. Such 
Tegistrations don’t mean a thing or prove 
%e thing or another except that human 
Mature hasn’t changed. 

The third section of the memorandum 
fquests information as to travel habits, 
&isting transportation facilities and 
faffic data both for a pre-war and for 
@current period or date. Any Chamber 
o Commerce can supply the Board with 
me name and number of schedules for 
@ carriers, railroads, busses, trucks, and 
Water carriers now serving their com- 
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(Continued from page 32) 


munity as of to-day. Post-war schedules 
might require some research but would 
be obtainable, except that trucks don’t 
always run on schedule nor do water 
carriers. The Chambers are also asked 
to “note any facts affecting the utility 
of these forms of transportation by the 
community in reaching other communi- 
ties—such as circuitous routes or con- 
necting line service with long layovers.” 
Many a Chamber of Commerce can really 
go to town on this last point but when 
it comes to the “traffic data” they will 
really be stumped. 

Under “traffic data” the Chambers of 
Commerce are asked to supply the Board 
with “number of tickets and dollar volume 
over representative periods” sold by the 
transportation agencies listed in the pre- 
vious paragraph. Did anyone ever hear of 
trucks selling tickets? We won’t comment 
on this further, considering the source. 

Total volume of ticket sales will prob- 
ably be obtainable from the carriers listed 
but of what significance is this if it doesn’t 
show where these people went? And to 
get this latter information is virtually im- 
possible. Just to show travel, particularly 
by buses, day coach and water carriers 
will give but a poor idea of possible air 
travel. 

The Memorandum next suggests the use 
of a questionnaire survey of “principal 
businesses, industries, educational institu- 
tions, etc. to ascertain the amount of 
travel and mail and express shipments, of 
these companies showing destinations.” It 
is to be assumed that these questionnaires 
are to be mailed out, that they are not to 
be carried around and a personal inter- 
view by a more or less trained interviewer 
involved in filling out each one. Does this 
mean that the Board is going to change 
its policy and accept exhibits based on 
mail questionnaires? In past cases this 
type of data has not always been regarded 
as acceptable. 

The form of the Questionnaire itself is 
good enough but it will take some per- 
suasion on the part of some Chamber of 
Commerce committee to have it ade- 
quately filled out, based on the proper 
counts and checks, particularly in these 
days of multitudinous governmental forms 
and short help. But it will take more than 
just a mailing out to get them back— 
much more. The information called for 
includes: Personal travel showing cities 
visited by representatives of the firm and 
mode of transportation used. Mail dis- 
patched by the organization showing the 





Irresponsible? 

Two 20-year-old Canadian Hali- 
fax pilots, both of whom have 
flown in at feast one big Berlin at- 
tack, besides a fair number of 
lesser raids, recently applied for 
third-party motorcycle insurance. 

But they were told that as they 
were under 21 they would have to 
get a letter from a “responsible 
party” before they could be al- 
lowed to ride their own motor- 
cycles. 

Fortunately the Dominion lads 
regarded this sort of treatment as 


a joke. 
—From the Dec. 23 Flight 











ten cities receiving the highest volume and 
divided as to number of pieces of airmail, 
first class and parcel post. ress dis- 
patched by the organization showing 
pieces and weight for air and railway ex- 
press to the ten cities having the highest 
volume. 

The memorandum suggests that the data 
in the questionnaire should be “for a uni- 
form period of time and during a repre- 
sentative period—a year if possible.” Did 
whoever wrote this realize what this 
means? It would be a very rare estab- 
lishment of any sort that had this infor- 
mation now compiled for a record of 
personal travel, for mail dispatched or 
even for express. They might have saved 
their Express Receipts and be able to 
check back but that is doubtful. If this 
survey is to cover even a week it will 
mean that the business firms concerned 
will have to be shown how to keep the 
records and kept after so they do it. But 
a week will mean nothing, a month will 
mean more and a year more yet. But, 
try and get anyone to keep track of their 
mail for a year in the manner indicated! 
It would mean constant checking and 
prodding by someone at the Chamber of 
Commerce for a year! 

As the writer pointed out in his testi- 
mony in the Feeder Hearing, Docket 857, 
this isn’t the job of the small town Cham- 
ber of Commerce anyhow. It is the job of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to determine 
public convenience and necessity by its 
own investigation, by its own field staff, 
by its reference to available data now in 
government agencies and not available to 
local Chambers of Commerce, or to appli- 
cants or to anyone outside government de- 
partments. 

Of course what is suggested in the 
memorandum would be mighty helpful for 
the Board to have. It would be good for 
airline applicants to have too and no 
Chamber of Commerce would turn down 
the opportunity to get it together if it were 
possible. But the discouraging thing about 
it is that this memorandum will get into 
the hands of small-town Chamber of Com- 
merce people who in starry-eyed inno- 
cence may set out to comply with the 
suggestions, find how impossible it is to 
carry them out and get discouraged. Then 
the danger is that someone will say— 
“But we suggested how the communities 
could show need for air service and they 
didn’t comply and so they can’t be very 
much interested in it.” This memorandum 
will also get into the hands of applicants 
to perform feeder airline service and they, 
with their inexperience in economic mat- 
ters, will attempt to line up their con- 
venience and necessity data in the manner 
indicated. There will be a great deal of 
ineffective rushing around as a result. 

It is realized by the writer that this 
memorandum is one of “suggestion,” but 
many Chambers of Commerce and airline 
applicants will be inclined to look upon it 
as a set method of procedure just because 
it was issued by the Board, and because 
it is drawn up in rather formal style. They 
may regard it as perhaps the only one 
that will be looked upon favorably by 
examiners so it is to be very much re- 
gretted that a more careful study of what 
can and can not be obtained locally, in 
the way of data helpful to the Board, to 
communities and to applicants, was not 
made before this memorandum was issued. 
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Lea Bill Debate | 


( Continued from page 20) 


carrier matter or not bringing it before 
the House, Lea will be more compro- 


Another factor to be considered in this 
connection is that cornering the Lea bill 
in Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee may play in favor of surface 
carriers. Wolverton, leading opponent 
of the Lea bill, predicts a Republican 
Administration after this year’s elections, 
which would bring him in as chairman 
of Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Congressional forces i a con- 
certed drive to stall the Lea bill in Rules 
Committee until Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has decided, one way or other, 
the surface carrier question include 
members of House Me t Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, supporting the 
shipping viewpoint, and the minority 
group of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, headed by Wolverton and Rep. 
B. Carroll Reece (R., Tenn.) who see 
“eye-to-eye” with domestic surface car- 
riers. 

Members of Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to date have confined them- 
selves to their own territory: getting air 
rights for overseas shippers. 

They have not placed themselves on 





Air Transport Threatened 
On 2 Fronts, Says Putnam 











Air transport is threatened on two 
fronts: concentration of power in the 
hands of “a few at air lines” and 
encroachment by “the big railroad cor- 
porations”, Carleton Putnam, president 
of Chicago and Southern Air Lines, de- 
clared in an address before the Houston 
(Tex.) Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Jan. 18. 

“On the one front, unless the tendency 
to concentration of power in the hands 
of a few great air lines is curbed, we will 

carriers slowly starved 
“ Along 


ciple of multiple independent units, and 
the diversified opportunity it represents. 
I believe the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
conscious of the danger and will strive to 
administer the law to avoid this pitfall.” 


On the other front, said Putnam “If we 


“The Pennsylvania Railroad, just that 
has more than 30 times the 


record as either for or against allowing 
domestic surface carriers to invade the 
air transportation field. In fact, House 
Majority Whip, Rep. Robert Ramspeck 
(D., Ga.), heading Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee during the brief ab- 
sence of its Chairman, Rep. Schuyler 
Otis Bland (D., Va.), indicated opposi- 
tion to the position of domestic carriers, 
in an interview with American Aviation. 


Shippers Will ‘Line Up' 


If it comes to a showdown of either 
accepting an all-inclusive surface carrier 
amendment or getting no amendment, 
there is little doubt that shippers will 
line up behind the all-inclusive amend- 
ment, however. 

Capitol Hill observers believe that the 
Congressional support for the shipping 
position is strong. 

Congressional champions of domestic 
surface carriers, however, have not con- 
fined themselves to their own territory 
and are not making a clear-cut presen- 
tation of their case. They are blowing 
the bugle for shippers, as well as for 
state’s rights opponents of the bill, the 
President—who opposes the bill’s separa- 
tion of Civil Aeronautics Authority from 
the Commerce Department during the 
war, the economy-minded who oppose 
the bill’s authorization for Federal avia- 
tion programs, and other forces opposing 
the bill for various reasons. During a 
Rules Committee hearing at which Rep. 
Bland (D., Va.) and Rep. Richard Welch 
(R., Calif.), ranking minority member 
of Merchant Marine and Fisheries im- 
pressed Rules Committeemen with the 
plight of shippers, Wolverton, widely- 
reported railroad champion, announced 
that the shipping arguments apply “to 
all forms of transportation.” 

Following the hearing, Lea, asked for 
his opinion on tacking an amendment to 
his bill which would allow shippers to 
operate aircraft, declared: “The railroads 
will ride in on any shipping amendment 

. The railroads started this thing.” 


Domestic Carriers Considered 


It may be noted that the chances of 
getting a strictly “shipping” amendment 
approved by Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce are small. The support in this 
Committee is, in the first instance, for 
domestic surface carriers. Congressmen 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
sponsoring the case.of the domestic sur- 
face carriers, advocate an all-inclusive 
surface carrier amendment, but would 
never approve a strictly shipping amend- 
ment which would leave domestic car- 
riers out. The situation in this Com- 
mittee throws overseas Shippers in the 
same lot as busses and railroads. Al- 
ys“ Lea has pointed out that there 
are legitimate arguments in support of 
the shippers which do-not apply to land 
transportation, he is not enthusiastic for 
any c e pointing to integrated con- 
trol of different transportation forms. 

A strictly shipping amendment to the 
Lea bill may emanate from the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, how- 
ever. This Committee has heard Admiral 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, urge air rights for 

(Turn to page 45) 





| Conflict Over Lea Bill 


(Continued from page 20) 


legislation and permit private flying, man. 
ufacturing of aircraft and other aero- 
nautical interests outside the air 

field “to set up a unique system of self. 
regulation a maximum of self- 
determination and cooperation with a 
minimum of governmental administration,” 

National Aeronautic Association at a 
board of directors meeting Jan. 15 dis. 
charged a special committee headed by 
George Logan, general counsel for the 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, which had submitted a 
criticizing certain features of the Lea Bill, 
In its place the NAA board adopted a 
lengthy resolution and statement of prin- 
ciples, which in effect emphasized the 
need of new federal legislation but op- 
posed the Lea Bill in its present form 
The resolution, however, was somewhat 
more conciliatory toward the bill than the 
Logan report. 

The resolution proposed that all avia- 
tion interests unite in requesting the aero- 
nautical law committee of the American 
Bar Association to act as “a coordinating 
imtermediary” in drafting a revision of the 
Lea Bill that will be acceptable to all of 
them. 

Chairman of the five-man law com- 
mittee is James Yonge, attorney for Pan- 
American Airways at Miami. Others in- 
clude Stanley Wallbank, Denver attorney 
who has represented an intrastate appli- 
cant before the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission, and who is an NAA board 
member, and William P. MacCracken, 
general counsel for NAA and a Wash- 
ington attorney. It is understood a meet- 
ing of this committee will be held soon. 

The resolution commented that the Lea 
Bill “has created considerable division of 
judgment” in aviation and that “no good 
purpose can be served in proceeding fur- 
ther with legislation until a soundly or- 
ganized effort has been made toward 
reconciliation of all viewpoints.” 

Roscoe Turner announced plans to form 
a Joint Aviation Legislative Committee of 
representatives from the various groups 
invited to the Washington conference 
that the views of all elements of the avia- 
tion industry may henceforth be reflected 
on federal legislation.” The purpose was 
described as “to formulate, push, and pro- 
mote by every means possible immediate 
action on federal legislation relative t 
aeronautical problems.” 

In the Aeronautical Chamber’s state- 
ment chief emphasis was placed on the 
need for stimulating postwar development 
of private or non-scheduled flying through 
regulatory legislation differentiating be- 
tween the operation of personal aircraft 
and that of commercial or scheduled air- 
craft. 

Modifications suggested in existing laws 
or the proposed bill covered requirements 
for operators of personal aircraft, the op- 
eration of landing facilities, airworthiness 
of planes and safety regulations. 

Opposition was expressed against pre- 
mature regulation of contract carriers 
against government acquisition or operé- 
tion of airports without restrictions for 
protection of private enterprise. It wa 
suggested that creation or maintenance of 
a reserve of pilots for future military Te 
quirements be left to the judgment of the 
Army and Navy. 
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In peacetime Northrops ...- you'll fly further, 
cheaper, than you’ve ever flown before 


N° AIRCRAFT ENGINEER has time 
today to plan tomorrow s peace 
planes. Yet those planes are now being 
created. 

Already, from wartime research and 
development has come enough to rev- 
olutionize commercial aircraft after 


the war. 


In the days after victory you will see 
Northrop airplanes of a new design 


and superior performance . . . capa- 


To buy Peace sooner... 


buy War Bonds faster! 





ble of moving you from New York to 
London within ten hours . . . from San 
Francisco to Shanghai in twenty-four. 

Such planes will travel the calm up- 
per air...where storms can be avoided 
and you ride in swift, smooth safety. 
You’ll fly in easy comfort, shielded 
from changing atmospheric pressures 
and unreached by cold or heat. 

Nor will all this newer luxury be 


costly. Air transportation companies 





predict they will be able to carry the 
average man at a price he can afford. 

These are facts for tomorrow. It is 
good to know that American aviation 
is ready to contribute to a world of 
peace and general opportunity. Until 
that day the sweat and talent of North- 
rop and every other U.S. aircraft de- 
signer and builder are concentrated 
solely on making deadly and still more 


deadly planes of war. 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 

















Exposure Suit 











A joint committee representing 
United States and Canadian air-sea 
forces has recommended that the 
above type of exposure suit be worn 
by airmen likely to be downed in 
water. A series of tests by volun- 
teers from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in 40-degree seas with air 
temperatures around 29 degrees 
proved the efficiency of the suit in 
warding off the effects of shock from 


immersion. 





CAA, State Dept. Plan 
New Inter-American 
Aviation Scholarships 


The United States will offer three types 
of aeronautical scholarships to the citi- 
zens of 14 of the other American Repub- 
lics in the third Inter-American Avia- 
tion program, it has been an- 
nounced. 


e p is to be spon- 
sored jointly by the Civil Aeronautics 
— and the Department of 

te. 


“The will offer training 
capable mad earnest men who will re- 
turn to their countries and devote their 
skill and knowledge to the development 
of civil aviation in Latin America,” 
Charles I. Stanton, Administrator of 
CAA, said when the scholarships were 
announced. 


The three types of scholarships offered 
are for aviation mechanics, for pilots, and 
for aeronautical technicians. All training 
will be given by private contractors in 
the United States under the supervision 
of the War Training Service of CAA. 
Tuition, room and board, together with 
a $30-a-month cash allowance for inci- 
dental and transportation from 
the tes’ home to the training cen- 
ters and return will be paid by the 
United States. Students may not bring 
wives or dependents, and must agree not 
to acquire dependents in the United 
States during their training. The courses 
are of 52 weeks duration. Applications 
may be filed with any U. S. Embassy 





Policy for Naming Planes 


(Continued from page 21) 





LIAISON 
Taylorcraft L-2 (0-57) GRASSHOPPER 
Aeronca L-3 (0-58) GRASSHOPPER 
Piper L-4 (0-59) NE GRASSHOPPER 
Vultee L-5 (0-62) OY SENTINEL 
OBSERVATION 
Vultee O-49 VIGILANT 
Curtiss O-52 OWL 
Lockheed O-56 (B-34) VENTURA 
Taylorcraft O-57 (L-2) GRASSHOPPER 
Aeronca O-58 (L-3) GRASSHOPPER 
Piper O-59 (L-4) GRASSHOPPER 
Vultee O-62 (L-5) SENTINEL 
Curtiss SO3C SEAMEW 
Vought-Sikorsky OS2U, OS2N KINGFISHER 
TRAINERS 
North American AT-6 SNJ TEXAN 
(HARVARD)* 
Beech AT-7 SNB NAVIGATOR 
Beech AT-10 WICHITA 
Beech AT-11 SNB KANSAN 
Boeing AT-15 CREWMAKER 
North American AT-16 HARVARD 
Cessna AT-17 (UC-78) PBO BOBCAT 
(CRANE)* 
Lockheed AT-18 (A-29) PBO HUDSON 
Vultee AT-19 RELIANT 
Fairchild AT-21 GUNNER 
North American BT-9, BT-14 YALE 
Fleetwing BT-12 SOPHOMORE 
Stearman PT-13, PT-17 N28 CAYDET 
PT-18, PT-27 
Pairchild PT-19, .PT-23 CORNELL 
PT-26 
Ryan PT-21, PT-22 NR RECRUIT 
Timm N2T TUTOR 
Curtiss SNC FALCON 
TRANSPORTS 
Beech C-43 GB TRAVELLER 
Beech C-45 JRB EXPEDITOR 
Curtiss C-46 RSC COMMANDO 
Douglas C-47 RAD SKYTRAIN 
(DAKOTA)* 
Douglas C-49, C-53 RAD SKYTROOPER 
(DAKOTA)* 
Douglas C-54 R5D SKYMASTER 
Lockheed C-56, C-60 R50 LODESTAR 
Fairchild UC-61 GE FORWARDER 
(ARGUS)* 
Howard GH NIGHTINGALE 
Lockheed C-63 (AT-18) HUDSON 
Curtiss C-76 CARAVAN 
Cessna UC-78 (AT-17) JRC BOBCAT 
Consolidated C-87 RY LIBERATOR 
Vought-Sikorsky JR2S EXCALIBUR 
Grumman OA-9 JRF GOOSE 
Grumman J4F WIDGEON 
* British name which will be retained. 
Civilian Schools May Close 
(Continued from page 16) 
to employ very few in the limited flying possible. ; 
operations they can conduct under war- Few of the operators of either Wa 
time restrictions. Training Service or Army primary schools, 


The problem of the future of instructors however, had formulated plans for theif 
in the primary schools does not appear to own futures. Many have been operating 
be quite as serious, according to J. Wen- for the past five years with contracts un- 
dell Coombs, director of the Aeronautical der the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 
Training Society. Over 50% of the 7,500 1938. If the Act is allowed to expire this 
instructors in those schools are under 30 June, there will be n@prospect for gov- 
years of age and therefore a far greater ernment contracts in the immediate future. 
percentage will qualify for combat train- The revocation of WPB’s General me 3 
ing and duty with the Air Forces than tation Order L-262 on Jan. 15 will enable 
can among the WTS instructors. them to purchase any available second- 

Coombs said every effort would be hand planes, including the surpluses Te 
made to obtain flying jobs with the Air leased as WTS operations are terminated 
Forces for all primary school instructors It will also permit them to return to pre 
as they are released from instructing war practices of renting planes and giving 
duties. He pointed out that under the flight instruction to civilians, although P- 
pro-rata curtailment plan it would be erators predicted the demand for sw 
possible to “siphor-off first those who are services would be limited with most young 
eligible for military flying,” retaining the men in the Armed Forces. Some plann 
non-eligibles as instructors as long as_ to apply for feeder airlines. 
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2 Re EES meee 


Why put an air-cooled aircraft engine in a tank? 
Because no other engine packs as much power into 
such small size. Tanks and gun carriers slog into 
battle on caterpillar treads, but they are similar to 
aircraft in that they require an engine high in 
power, small in size, and light in weight. Other en- 
gines of equal power are massive, creating a vicious 
circle in which large size demands more armor 
plate, in turn adding weight and calling for more 
power to maintain speed. 

Seasoned by years of operation in transport, pri- 
vate, and trainer planes, the Wright Whirlwind 


was the logical choice for the Army’s medium tanks 





and gun carriers. This engine, weighing but a scant 
1% of the M-4 tank’s 30 tons, packs 400 HP plus 
in its 45” diameter. 

Enlisted in our armored divisions, the Whirl- 
wind was assigned to combat duty with virtually 
all medium tanks and heavy gun carriers to reach 
the fighting fronts. In no sense a competitor to the 
air tonnage hauling Cyclone, the Whirlwind has 
nonetheless lived up to the Wright engine family 
tradition for light, compact power, adaptable to 
many purposes. 


* * * 


Wright engines pay their way. 















































“A Single Pound Saved 
on a Plane...is Worth Over *80°%” 


SAYS CHARLES FROESCH, 
CHIEF ENGINEER, EASTERN AIR LINES 






“The great importance of weight 
reduction in airplane manufac- 
ture cannot be overemphasized. 
In the case of military craft, re- 
duced weight is, of course, trans- 
lated in terms of increased fire- 
power, range, armor, speed; its 
measurement in dollars-and- 
cents value is impossible. But 
when commercial planes are con- 
sidered, the saving of even one 
ounce is reflected in a plane’s 
enhanced productivity from a 
financial point of view. On East- 
ern Air Lines, for instance, one 
pound of payload is worth, con- 
servatively, over $80 of revenue 
during the first 5 years of the 
life of a plane.” 
SEND FOR BOOTS 

WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET TODAY 


A comprehensive study of the compara- 
tive weights of different types of self- 
locking nuts. For the convenience of air- 
craft designers, engineers, operating and 
maintenance personnel. 


BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


® Now used on all types of military air- © Have increased load capacity of U. S. 
craft, fighters, bombers, cargo planes. military planes by over one-and-a-half 


: million pounds. 
® After the war, will be used on com- I 
mercial planes, also. ® Have greater re-usability. 


® Are lighter, yet tougher than other nuts. ® “Outlast the plane.” 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 
“hares No Eicess Pro Rar Shaking Toes Zo0se” 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. G. 
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Three Major Issues Debated 


in Denver-Los Angeles Case 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


— MAJOR issues—diversion, interchange of planes and crews, and 

monopoly—provided the basis for a spirited fight during eight days of 

Civil Aeronautics Board hearings last fortnight on the Denver-Los Angeles 

air transport route applications which seek to bridge the last major gap 
in the nation’s transcontinental air map. 


_— carriers—two transcontinental and 
two regional companies—were the appli- 
cants for this route. They were: United 
Air Lines, Inc.,.. Transcontinental: .and 
Western Air, Inc., Western Air Lines, 
Inc. and Continental Air Lines, Inc. 
Albert F. Beitel was the CAB Examiner 
in the case. 

The major controversy centered about 
interchange, with two regional carriers 
arguing strongly in favor of such an 
arrangement and with the transcontinen- 
tal carriers, especially United, opposing 
it on the grounds that “at best it would 
provide a second-rate transcontinental 
service.” The record in the case contains 
abundant testimony on all phases of the 
interchange problem based on the ex- 
perience of Western and United at the 
transfer point of Salt Lake City and 
aviation circles generally believe the 
Board’s decision in this case will have 
a far-reaching effect on this type of 
operation in the future. 

Leading officials of all four airlines 
spent considerable time at the hearing 
in addition to the time that they were 
actually on the stand testifying in be- 
half of their company’s expansion plans. 

Western which now operates Route 13 
from Salt Lake City to San Diego, via 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles, presented 
considerable data tending to show that if 
the Denver-Los Angeles cut-off was 
awarded to any other carrier, its ope- 
rating revenues would be halved and it 
would either be forced to come to CAB 
for a subsidy of approximately $700,000 
a year in addition to present air mail pay 
or the company might be placed in the 
position where it would have to con- 
sider selling out to a larger carrier. 

Leo H. Dwerlkotte, executive vice 
president and general manager of West- 
em, testified that his company was on 
the borderline between a “need” and a 
“non-need” carrier. He pointed out that 
while Western had been placed on a 
compensatory mail pay basis and that 
the Board had determined it would re- 
teive approximately $400,000 in operat- 
ing revenues during the forthcoming 
year, the facts are that Western’s net 
profit for 1943 will amount to approxi- 
Mately $100,000 before Federal taxes. 
Paul E. Sullivan, secretary-treasurer 
of Western, testified that operation of 

Denver-Los Angeles route was ex- 
pected to produce total operating rev- 
enues of $4,250,239 a year and would in- 
Crease the total operating revenue of 
Western’s system to $7,056,757. He spon- 
sored exhibits which showed that if 
United was given the route, Western 
Would suffer, by diversion, a loss of 
$642,492 annually and that if TWA or 
Continental were given the routes, the 
anual diversion loss would be $618,942 
creating a net loss for its system of 


, 


. perience 


All during the appearance of Western's 
witnesses, Hugh W. Darling, Western’s 
counsel, elicited testimony concerning the 
“harmonious and successful” interchange 
arrangement between Western and United 
at Salt Lake City. These witnesses testi- 
fied they saw no reason why such an 
arrangement could not be worked out 
between the two companies at Denver 
if Western was awarded the cut-off route. 
The interchange arrangement at Salt 
Lake City was in operation for more than 
a year and was discontinued, according 
to the testimony, because of the war. 

One of the obstacles in operating the 
proposed route has been the lack of a 
type of equipment suitable for flying 
over the high Rocky Mountain range be- 
tween Denver and Grand Junction. Ex- 
with the Constellations and 
Douglas DC-4’s has made operation of 
this route appear both safe and practical 
although some witnesses felt that under 
certain restrictions, the DC-3 also could 





50,000th Flight 
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After United Air Lines had com- 
pleted its 50,000th transcontinental 
flight, E. P. Lott, left, the airline's 
superintendent of design, buildings, 
and airports, and W. D. ‘Bill’ Williams, 


superintendent of eastern flight 

operations, certify the log book of 

Stewardess Helen Jean Hess in New 

York. Both men recorded millions of 

flying miles on UAL's transcontinental 

route before moving into executive 
positions. 
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Give and Take! 


A Biblical quotation was para- 
phrased during the recent CAB 
hearing on the Denver-Los Angeles 
route applications. 

When Paul M. Godehn, United 
Counsel, sought to prove to Harry 
E. Karst, Western’s superintendent 
of mail, cargo and express, that 
CAB was balancing airline expan- 
sion between all carriers, he said: 
“You know of course that the Board 
giveth and the Board taketh away.” 
The statement threw the hearing 
into an uproar. 











operate over an airway in the vicinity 
of Berthoud pass, some 12,000 feet high. 
Capt. Charles N. James, vice president 
in charge of Western’s operations, gave 
testimony regarding a flight over the 
proposed route in DC-3 equipment with 
CAA officials. He said he believed these 
officials would approve use of DC-3 
equipment under certain limitations. 

“Western contends that if a sound 
and balanced system of air transport 
is to be achieved, no member of the Big 
Four, particularly when such added 
strength to an already strong carrier can 
only result in weakening a carrier, 
should receive the certificate,” stated one 
of the exhibits sponsored by Harry E. 
Karst, superintendent of mail, express 
and cargo for Western. This brought the 
so-called monopoly issue into the fight 
and Paul M. Godehn, a director and 
counsel for United, spent considerable 
time in cross-examination of the wit- 
ness on this point. 

Godehn asked Karst if he did not feel 
that Congress, through passage™*Sf the 
“Grandfather” clause in the civil Aero- 
nautics Act, had intended there should 
be a controlled monopoly in the orderly 
development of the domestic air trans- 
port pattern in this country. The wit- 
ness said he was not a lawyer and there- 
fore could not answer the question. 

“Cannot a corporation be sound with- 
out being big?” Godehn asked. The wit- 
ness replied in the affirmative. 

Seeking to obtain an admission from 
the witness that Western could not hope 
to operate the Los Angeles-Denver seg- 
ment as successfully unless it had an 
interchange . with United at 
Denver, received an answer 
which indicated the witness felt this was 
true to a degree especially on sleeper 
planes. However Karst would not ad- 
mit this was essential to a successful 
operation and pointed to a survey show- 
ing that 90% of the passengers deplaned 
at Las Vegas “to stretch their legs,” in- 
dicating passengers do not mind changing 
planes. 

“Don’t you think that a high percen- 
tage of them got out there because of the 
attraction of slot machines,” Godehn 


asked. 
“Well I do not know what the regular 


passengers do, but the employes certain- 
ly fill them up,” the witness replied. 
Another witness for Western was 
Thomas Wolfe, vice president in charge 
of operations, who testified’ that if any 
other carrier operated the Denver-Los 
Angeles route, Western would lose prac- 
tically all of he through passenger busi- 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 


IN THE =e S OF 


it All Adds Up To Subtracting Zeros 


= Today’s apprentice gunner enters a dead- 
ly trade—defending American bombers 


against attacks of Jap Zeros and other enemy fighters. 


To follow his trade and survive, the gunner first 
has to learn how to“polish ’em off around the clock.” 
His training must be thorough and painstaking, and 
it must come within a hair’s breadth of being the real 
thing. That’s why Fairchild developed the GUNNER. 


This advanced trainer has the essential character- 
istics of the bombers from which our student marks- 
men will soon shoot it out with Axis pursuits. From 
a power turret, similar to one on a Flying Fortress, 


BUY U. S. WAR 


SSFairchild Aircratt 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


each fledgling is taught to pick off tiny targets while 
moving at better than 200 miles per hour. It’s fast, 
tricky work and it takes a keen eye, steady nerves, 
precision equipment. It’s the kind of training that 
pays off when the chips are down. 

Fairchild’s GUNNER, from which apprentice marks- 
men will step into bombers and thence into action, is 
one of the largest, speediest training planes ordered 
by the Army Air Forces. Powered by two 12-cylinder, 
inverted, in-line, air-cooled Ranger engines, the 
GUNNER is a typical example of Fairchild’s “touch 


of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 


Burlington, North Carolina 
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Lea Bill Debate 


(Continued from page 40) 


shippers, and has scheduled further hear- 
ings on the Lea bill. 

Following Land’s testimony, Ramspeck 
recommended that Rules hearings on the 
Lea bill be suspended until surface car- 
fiers have been heard by Interstate and 


Fore Commerce in connection with 
the Bulwinkle bill. In the event that 
Lea refuses to follow this procedure, 


Ramspeck indicated that Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries would launch its own 
hearings, on the belief that shippers have 
justifiable arguments and should be al- 
lowed to present their case publicly be- 
fore a Committee of the Congress before 
a major piece of postwar aviation legis- 
lation is considered. 

Ramspeck strongly endorsed the posi- 
tion of shipping companies, classing them 
in an entirely different category from 
domestic surface carriers. 

“We can control what happens within 
our own borders but we can’t control 
the foreign situation and we must pre- 
pare to meet foreign competition ; 
So far as I know foreign shippers will 
be allowed to operate aircraft,’ Rams- 
peck said. 

Following, American Aviation summar- 
izes testimony given before Rules Com- 
mittee on the Lea bill during the fort- 
night, in the order in which witnesses 
appeared: 

REP. CHARLES WOLVERTON (R., 
N. J.), ranking minority member of In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and sup- 
porter of the Reece bill which would 
allow all surface cariers to engage in 
ar transportation. Wolverton high- 
lighted his opposition to the Lea measure 
with spirited denouncements of the bill’s 
encroachment on the rights of states. A 
cross-section of nation’s press “report- 
ing on its own initiative” points to over- 
whelming opposition to turning control 
of intra-state air commerce over to Fed- 
eral control, Wolverton declared, dis- 
playing 150 clippings from newspapers. 
He pointed out that the majority of avi- 
ation organizations “all over the country” 
are staunchly opposed to the Lea bill. 

Following his plea on behalf of the 
sates, Wolverton opposed the Lea bill’s 
provision setting up an independent civil 
“ronautics commission, profusely ex- 
pressing regrets that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee had not 
heeded the communication of the Presi- 
dent asking that there be no organiza- 
tional change in Washington’s civil avia- 
tion set-up during the war period. (Ed. 
Note: When the President in 1940 issued 
a Executive Order making the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority a part of the Com- 
merce Department, instead of an inde- 
Pendent agency, Wolverton voted against 
the President’s plan). Rep. Cox (D., 
Ga), ranking member of Rules Com- 
mittee, expressed surprise to Wolverton 
‘that either you or I” should take the 
tesident’s wishes into such serious con- 
sideration. 

Finally, on the prompting of questions 
y members of Rules, Wolverton offered 
his Suggestions on the matter of surface 
‘arriers, maintaining that a complete 
Piece of aviation legislation should not 
be brought before the House until repre- 
sentatives of surface carriers had been 
Sven an opportunity to present their 
Views before a Committee of Congress. 
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A heated exchange of words resulted 
when Wolverton indirectly accused Rep. 
Bulwinkle (D., N. C.), chairman of In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee’s aviation subcommittee, of having 
no intention to schedule action on his 
bill which would give the surface car- 
riers an opportunity to present their 
case. Wolverton suggested that as soon 
as the House approved the Lea bill, In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee would “forget” about the matter. 
Bulwinkle, who was present, interrupted 
Wolverton’s testimony and jumping to 
the floor declared: “I said that hearings 
would be held on that bill . . . and you 
are the only member of the Committee 
who has doubted my word.” 

Wolverton claimed that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 gives all surface 
carriers the right to engage in air trans- 
portation, when they can prove their case 
of public convenience and necessity, but 
that the Act has been “misinterpreted” 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Hence, 
he suggested that there was a need for 
Congress to reassert its policy in clear 
language. In addition to barring surface 
carriers from air transportation, Wolver- 
ton added that CAB’s “actions have . 
resulted in the present airline monopoly.” 
He told members of Rules that he had 
statements from “Mr. Braniff and many 
others” to bear out this contention. 

REP. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND (D., 
Va.), chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Bland 
repeated to Rules Committee the argu- 
ments favoring air privileges for shippers 
which have previously been advanced, on 
several occasions by Admiral Land and 
shippers themselves (American Aviation, 
January 15, 1944), emphasizing the “crit- 








New-Type Lock Board 








J. Earl Steinhauer, assistant man- 
ager of Washington National Air- 
port, has designed this simple, ad- 
justable universal control lock board. 
The thin metal post makes it possible 
to use the board on planes where the 
crack between ailerons and wings is 
very narrow, and the use of a peg in 
holes along this post makes the lock 
adjustable to wings of all thicknesses. 


TRANSPORT—— 


Mobile Air Traffic 
Control Tower New 


CAA-Army Invention 


The Air Traffic Control] division of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, in col- 
laboration with the Engineering and 
Signals divisions of the Army, has de- 
veloped a mobile air traffic contro] tower, 
capable of performing all of the func- 
tions of the stationary tower. 

Stationary towers are from 40 to 80 
feet high. Operators in the mobile unit, 
which is approximately 14 feet high, make 
up for restricted observation through 
use of field glasses. The mobile unit is 
equipped with two-way radio. 


ical importance” of an adequate merchant 
marine to this nation and to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

Bland told the Committee that at the 
time the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was 
in process in Congress, the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee was con- 
sidering legislation specifically authoriz- 
ing the use of aircraft by shippers, but that 
the Committee was guaranteed that the 
CAA Act would grant shippers these 
privileges. Hence, he continued, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries ceased pushing its 
legislation, only to find out with the pas- 
sage of time that the CAA Act was to be 
interpreted or “misinterpreted” as barring 
shippers from air transportation.” 

REP. RICHARD WELCH (R., Calif.), 
ranking minority member of Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. Welch 
amplified on the arguments of Bland, em- 
phasizing the urgent necessity for “im- 
mediate” action to give shippers air priv- 
ileges to prepare now to meet the compe- 
tition of foreign lines with such privi- 
leges. In connection with the suspension 
of consideration of legislation in 1938 
which would have explicitly given ship- 
pers air rights, Welch quoted from testi- 
mony before Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on Mar. 22, 1938 by Col. Edgar S. 
Gorrell: “If shipping or any other trans- 
portation companies wish to engage in 
air transportation there is no reason why 
they should stand on any other basis 
than any other person wanting to enter 
this business.” 

REP. WILLIAM MILLER (R., Conn.), 
formerly ardent supporter of the de- 
feated Nichols resolution to establish 
a standing committee on civil and com- 
mercial aviation in the House, opposed 
the granting of a rule on the Lea bill 
because “state’s rights” witnesses had not 
been given an opportunity to testify. Lea 
interrupted Miller to point out that Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce had taken 
94 pages of testimony from “state’s rights” 
opponents of the bill. 

REP. JOSEPH O’HARA (R., Minn.), 
member of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, a supporter of the Lea 
bill, pointed out to Rules Committee that 
over a period of 30 years—through Re- 
publican and Democratic administration— 
Congress has laid down a policy against 
monopoly in transportation. This long- 
established Congressional policy, he main- 
tained, cannot be changed hastily in con- 
nection with the pending Lea bill, but 
should be aired and reviewed carefully 
before it is changed and surface carriers 
are granted the right to control air trans- 
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MORE CARTRIDGES FOR JOE! 


Every ounce that can be saved in airplane structure and equip- 
ment without sacrificing performance helps our flyers reach the 
target—down the enemy —come back alive! Saved ounces add 
up to more speed — more fire-power — more gasoline, armor, 
bombs, cartridges. A better fighting chance for Joe! 


Every detail of RCA Aviation Radio design is conditioned by 
this grim demand for equipment that will do more—weigh less. 
Typical is the 1944 RCA Aviation Radio “I. F.” transformer 
shown here beside an equivalent unit of a few years ago. The 
1944 transformer is 80% smaller, yet does a better job. 


This I. F. transformer is but one of many aviation radio 
components in which RCA research and redesign have reduced 
weight and volume while constantly improving over-all aviation 


performance. 


RCA Aviation Radio 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, New Jersey 
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New Fight For Domestic Routes 
Looms; Six Airlines Involved 


NOTHER HOT FIGHT for domestic 

air transportation routes is in prospect 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
CAB tentative hearing calendar reveals. 
The routes cover a wide strip of territory 
between the Great Lakes and Florida. 

Ross I. Newmann, the CAB examiner, 
filed a report on a second prehearing con- 
ference recommending April 17 as the 
tentative date for the hearing. His report 
also contained recommendations with ref- 
erence to new applications which should 
be consolidated. 

There are six presently certificated air 
transport carriers and seven non-certifi- 
cated applicants including three bus oper- 
ators involved in this proceeding. The 
certificated applicants include: American 
Airlines, Inc. Colonial Airlines, Inc., East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., National Air Lines, 
Inc., Delta Air Corp. and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, Corp. and non-certifi- 
cated applicants include Air Transport 





Damon, Patterson 
Debate Postwar 


World Aviation 











The merits of free competition for post- 
war transoceanic air routes were dehated 
last fortnight by Ralph S. Damon, vice 
president and general manager of Amer- 
ican Airlines, and W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines, before the New 
York Kiwanis Club. 

Damon called for an “open door of 
opportunity,” declaring that “none of the 
16 airlines which have subscribed to the 
principle of opportunity and competition 
desires to tear down any of the excellent 
—s ements already earned by any air- 


“We are not asking that anyone be 
robbed of routes already pioneered and 
currently served,” he said. “We are 
asking that equal opportunity be granted 
to all. Each of us feels that we can do a 
better job under the stimulus of competi- 
tion than can be done under the ques- 
tionable blessing of single operation. 

Patterson said he felt “very strongly 
that unrestrained competition among our 
airlines in this (international) field would 
play directly into the hands of those who, 
whether or not they admit it today, favor 
the principle of government ownership. 
If we in the airline business are not able 
to run our affairs intelligently, and if we 
invite government subsidies by engaging 


Corp., Carolina Scenic Coach Lines, Sea- 
board Airways, Inc., State Airlines, Inc., 
South East Airlines, Virginia Central Air- 
lines and Greyhound Corp. 

Among the intervenors is the Depart- 
ment of Justice which raises the monoply 
issue in view of the fact that there are 
surface transportation companies involved. 
The City of Detroit also intervened be- 
cause of its interest in additional service 
for the Michigan metropolis. 

With reference to the Justice depart- 
ment intervention, Newmann’s report 
stated: 


“The petition asserts that the 
effect of subsidies of air transport 
by surface carriers upon indepen- 
dent airlines is not shown In the ap- 
plications filed by Carolina Scenic, 
South East and Greyhound, and 
therefore the issue is raised as to 
whether competition of independent 
airlines will be so restrained that 
the surface carriers can establish a 
monopoly of air transportation. The 
petition states that the Dept. of Jus- 
tice is the only governmental agency 
charged with the duty of investi- 
gating complaints with respect to 
restraints and monopolies and that 
participation by it in this proceed- 
ing is in furtherance of the anti- 
monopoly policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
The Department requests permission 
to intervene and to be treated as a 
party with the right to have notice 
of and appear at the taking of testi- 
mony, and produce and cross-ex- 
amine witnesses and be heard in 
person or by counsel upon brief and 
at oral argument.” 





Frye Elected Institute Fellow 








Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental] 
and Western Air, has been elected a fel- 
low of the Institute of Aeronautical Scj- 
ences, the highest honor the Institute be- 
stows. He has been a member of the 
organization’s advisory board since Janu- 
ary, 1938, and before being elected a fel- 
low was an associate fellow of the In- 
stitute. He holds a transport pilot’s li- 
cense, and has flown nearly 6,000 hours. 





Canadian Pacific Moves 
Maintenance, Engineering 
Departments to Winnipeg 


The growing 
importance 
of Winnipeg as 
an air center was 
revealed last fort- 
night in an an- 
nouncement by 
Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines that it 
will establish its 


main _ overhaul 
and repair plant 
there. T. W 





Siers, genera] 
superin 
tendent of main- 
tenance of the CPA system at Montreal, 
has opened offices in Winnipeg, and it is 
also planned to transfer the company’s 
engineering division there from Edmon- 
ton. W. H. Rolfe, now assistant to the 
acting superintendent of maintenance on 
Western Lines of CPA at Edmonton, also 
will be located in Winnipeg as assistant 
to Siers. 


Siers 





Increased Weights of Transport 
Loads Up for Discussion Feb. 8 


A PUBLIC HEARING of major im- 
portance to the aircraft industry, the 
air carriers and the pilots will be held 
Feb. 8 to discuss the advisability of 
amending the existing civil air regulations 
to permit commercial air transport air- 
craft to operate at weights in excess of 
those now in effect. The meeting has been 
called by the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
recommendation of its Safety Bureau. 

One specific proposal involves increasing 
the take-off weight of the Douglas DC-3 
commercial transport plane by 1,000 
pounds and its landing weight by 800 
pounds, the Board’s announcement siated. 
Another proposal would increase both 
the landing and take-off weights of the 
Lockheed Lodestar transport model by 
1,000 pounds. The Board pointed out 
that these proposals apply specifically to 
Douglas and Lockheed transport aircraft 

uipped with Wright G-202 or Pratt & 
Whitney S1C3G engines. 

When the Board late in 1942 first cir- 


culated the industry, the carriers and 
pilots for comment on proposed changes 
in the operating weights of certain types of 
transport planes, the response generally 
was favorable to such changes. However 
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formal opposition by the Air Line Pilots 
Association blocked the proposed changes 
at that time. 

It is believed the matter is being re- 
opened now because Army performance 
with these planes in its Air Transport 
Command has demonstrated that load 
weights on the types of planes mentioned 
in the Board’s announcement can be safely 
increased. Many ALPA pilots operate 
these planes for the Army and they have 
gained considerable experience in oper- 
ations involving heavier gross loads. CAA 
Flight Engineering as well as the Board's 
Safety Bureau also are convinced that the 
proposed weight increases can be safely 
made, based on tests that have been con- 
ducted. 

It is understood that if the amendment 
is adopted, a flexible regulation will be 
put in force which will specify just what 
the load factor increase will be for the 
different operating regions of the U. 5. 
Hence the 1,000 pound increase for a s@ 
level operation along the east coast would 
be scaled down on a ratio and perform- 
ance basis for mountainous areas where 
higher operating altitudes are required. 
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WHAT MAKES AN ACE ? 


An ace is judged by the number of enemy planes 
he downs. * By that standard the Allison 
engine rates high. * In four years of 

service on every active front, more 

enemy aircraft have been 


knocked out by Allison- 
powered fighters than by YT Fe 


=). 


any other American , a 


plane. * Precision diy 
pays in villas : 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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POWERED BY ALLISON: 
P-38 — Lightning « P-39 — Airacobra « P-40 — Warhawk A-36 and P-51 — Mustang 

















HALLICRAFTERS WAS READY! 


Under the abnormal climatic and operating conditions of war, the 
" Signal Corps SCR-299 communications truck, built by Hallicrafters, 
is providing peak performance for the Allied armed forces, fighting 
throughout the world. 

Hallicrafters peacetime communications equipment is meeting 
the wartime qualifications and demands of the Military! 

Just as Hallicrafters Communications receivers are meeting the 
demands of war Today—they shall again deliver outstanding recep- 
tion for the Peace—T omorrow! 


hallicrafters BUY MORE BONDS fox 


World's largest exclusive manufacturer of 
short wave radio communications equipment ... First exclusive 
vadio manufacturer to win the Army-Navy Production Award wo the third time. 
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All American Protests ATA’s 
‘Post Mortem’ Feeder Statement 


Ts FILING by the Air Transport As- 
sociation of a statement of views in 
the important CAB feeder-pickup investi- 
gation, the filing taking place a month 
after close of hearings, may “seriously 
delay the announcement by the Board of 
a program of the development of short- 
haul transportation,” according to H. R. 
Bazley, president of All American Avia- 
tion, air mail-express pickup operator. 

Bazley filed a “vigorous protest” with 
Col. E. S. Gorrell, ATA president, over 
the “post mortem” statement. 

The statement, filed with CAB on Nov. 
90 (hearings closed Oct. 25) contained a 
list of points which ATA believed mer- 
ited consideration in the investigation. 
American Aviation Daily, reporting the 
statement, said that the list was agreed 
upon by ATA directors on Nov. 3 but 
was not submitted to CAB until Nov. 30 
“after the minutes of the meeting had 
been circulated among all members.” 

Bazley, however, asserted that “this 
statement was submitted without this 
company being consulted in any way 
about it. Our first knowledge of it came 
from the . . . Daily . . .” 

Bazley further said: “When the Board’s 
investigation was initiated, notices were 
sent to every air carrier, state aviation 
commissions and others who, the Board 





Bank Statistician Named 


Economist for Northwest 


H. C. Timberlake, statistician for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
since 1936 and a member of the bank staff 
for 21 years, has 
been named to a 
newly - created 
position as econo- 
mist for North- 
west Airlines. He 
will conduct busi- 
Ress surveys for 
the airline as part 
of the broad re- 
search program in 
the company’s 
plans for expansion 
after the war. 

A graduate of Timberlake 

University of 

Minnesota, Timberlake became manager 
of the industrial co-ordination depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve bank in 1940 
and organized the first War Production 
Board office in Minneapolis in December, 
1941. He served as assistant executive 
Manager of the Ninth Federal Reserve 
district victory fund committee for the 
U. S. Treasury department from March, 
1942, to July, 1943. Recently he has been 
co-operating with communities in the 
bank district in the conduct of postwar 
Planning surveys. . 

Past president of the Minnesota Sta- 
tistical association, he is consultant stat- 
istician for the Greater Twin Cities chap- 
ter of the National Aeronautics associa- 
ton. He served as a pilot in the army 
air corps in World War I and has been 
active in state and local activities of the 
American Legion. 
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thought, might be interested. The in- 
vestigation received the widest publicity 
in the newspapers and the aviation press. 
It could hardly have escaped your atten- 
tion even if, through some oversight, the 
Association was not formally notified. 
Consequently, you as an individual and 
the Association as the representative body 
of the airline industry, had the same op- 
portunity as others to participate in this 
investigation and to submit your views at 
the hearings which were conducted from 
September 28 to October 25, 1943. Neither 
you nor the Association elected to do 
so, and took no action with respect to 
it whatever, until November 3rd, over a 
week after the hearings closed when the 
Board of Directors of the Association de- 
cided to make the statement which you 
submitted to the Board nearly another 
month later. 

“In our opinion, this ‘post mortem’ 
statement was most unfortunate. First of 
all, it declares that the Board’s investiga- 
tion in this matter has not been complete, 
a statement that reflects discredit on the 
entire proceeding. The probable result is 
that it will seriously delay the announce- 
ment by the Board of a program of the 
development of short haul transportation 
which was the purpose of the investiga- 
tion and, this in turn, will result in the 
postponement for sometime of hearings on 
applications by All American and others 
for Air Pick-up routes and feeder routes. 
The statement was unfortunate because it 
presumes to gratuitously advise the Board 
about the conduct of its own affairs, al- 
though the Association apparently did not 
see fit to give the Board the benefit of 
its profound wisdom during the course of 
the investigation when it would have been 
more appropriate and pertinent. 

“Your statement asserts that the CAB 
investigation was not complete because it 
contained no information on the history 
of the railroads implying that this might 
be a valuable guide in the development 
of short haul air transportation in the 
short haul field. In our opinion such a 
survey is not pertinent to the inquiry at 
all. Everybody knows that the experi- 
ence of the railroads in short haul trans- 
portation has been generally disastrous. 
However, it does not necessarily follow 
that the same thing will be true in air 
transportation. 

“Your statement further declares that 
‘such a survey never has been made’ and 
‘it could be made within a reasonably 
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TACA Considers Extensions 
Within Colombia; Morrison 
Named Assistant to Yerex 


Lowell Yerex, President of TACA Air- 
ways, and Edward Scott, manager of 
TACA in Central America, have been in 
Bogota recently 
for i ions 
with the Colom- 
bian government 
relative to exten- 
sions of TACA 
services into and 
within Colombia. 
Eduardo Lopez 
Pumarejo, brother 
of the president of 
Colombia, has 
been named head 
of the Colombian 
organization. He 
has been active in 
efforts to form a local company. 

TACA Airways Agency, Inc. in New 
York recently announced that Hugh W. 
Morrison, associated with British West 
Indian Airways, has been named assistant 
to Yerex. TACA Airways is the new 
holding company for BWIA, Aerovias 
Brasil and Transportes Aeroes Centro 
Americanos. 


Morrison 


Josh Lee Sworn In 


Josh Lee, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for one year, was sworn 
in for a full six-year term last fortnight 
by C. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
Board. Lee was technically “off the 
Board” for 15 days between Jan. 1 and 
Jan. 15 because the Senate had not acted 
on his confirmation prior to the expira- 
tion of his term of office Dec. 31. The 
ceremony was performed in the Board’s 
hearing room in the presence of a few 
of the CAB officials. 





short time.’ If this is true and you regard 
this survey of such great importance to 
the future expansion of air transportation, 
I respectfully ask why you did not under- 
take such a survey at the beginning of 
the local-pick-up-feeder investigation, 
which would have afforded you ample 
time to complete it amd submit it at the 
hearings. Your neglect to do so is cer- 
tainly difficult to understand.” 








Recent CAB Orders Affecting Air Carriers 





Order No. 2626, Docket 930: Authorized Woodley Airways permission to intervene in Alaska 
Air Lines case involving acquisition of Cordova. 

Order No. 2624, Docket 525 et al: Denied petition of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., for recon- 
sideration of order granting W. R. Grace and Co. permission to intervene. 


Order No. 2625, Docket 1251: 


Granted All American Aviation permission to operate be- 


tween Philadelphia and Washington during period of suspemsion of service at Philadelphia 


Municipal Airport. 
Order No. 2630, Docket 410 et al: 


tion in same proceeding. 


Granted National 
to engage in air transportation between Miami and Key West. 


Airlines, Inc. temporary certificate 
Denied Eastern's applica- 


Order No. 2636: Dismissed applications of Delta Air Corp. in dockets Nos. 595, 668 and 678 


on request of applicant. 


Order No. 2638; Docket 924: Granted Eastern Air Lines permission to intervene. 
Order No. 2637, Docket 924: Granted Braniff Airways, Inc. permission to intervene. 
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Women in Air Transport 











(This is the ninth of a series of articles on 
women who are doing an outstanding but little 
publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 





€¢ A TOP-NOTCH executive and. . . 
doing a remarkable job in the per- 
formance of the responsibilities assigned 
to her” is the way Miss Willie Peck, 
Braniff Airways’ superintendent of pass- 
enger service, was described recently. 

Miss Peck joined Braniff six and one- 
half years ago after making a name for 
herself as a student and as a dancer. 
Before being assigned to her present job, 
she served as the airline’s first chief 
hostess. 

Reared in Kansas City, Kansas, a great 
niece of two presidents, William Henry 
Harrison and Benjamin Harrison, Miss 
Peck attended Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, graduating as the first ranking 
student. She then attended Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin City, Kansas, where she 
received a B.A. degree after majoring in 
English and Spanish. During her junior 
and senior years she was awarded schol- 
arships and upon graduation received the 
Jessie R. Barr Fellowship which she 
used in connection with her graduate 
study at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

For seven years she was connected 
with Radio Keith Orpheum and traveled 
theatre circuits as a dancer. In 1932 
she was awarded a scholarship in dance 
by Phi Mu Gamma, national fine arts 
sorority, at Horner Conservatory of Music, 
Kansas City. 

In July, 1937, Miss Peck joined Braniff, 
making her first trip by plane to go to 
Dallas and apply for the job. She took 
leave of absence to get her master’s 
degree from Washington University, then 
returned to Braniff in April, 1938. Later 
that year she was made Braniff’s first 
chief hostess and in March, 1941, took 
over as superintendent of passenger 
service. 
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Once upon a time there were three vice presidents of an airline, and they were 
on their way to Washington for a new route hearing before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board . . Not rating priorities, they were riding the train most of the way from 
the west coast . . As is often the case these days, the train was late getting into 
Chicago—so late, in fact, that our three vice presidents and a couple of other com- 
pany employes missed their train from Chicago to Washington . . So, they took 
what they could get—seat coach tickets . . However, the word “seat” turned out 
to be just a word, because our three vice presidents and the other employes had the 
pleasure of standing in the aisle all the way (correction: one of them found a seat 
in the women’s washroom) . . Anyway, they finally arrived, with the wind and 
the soot in their hair, and went to the high-class Carlton Hotel where they had 
a tough time convincing the clerk that they were fit persons to be admitted . . . 
Our three travelers were Leo Dwerlkotte, Tom Wolfe and Charlie James, al] of 
Western Air Lines, and with them were a couple of WAL researchers . 


sg 
This sad, sad story brought up a question that has been asked many times 
before: why doesn’t the CAB hold hearings “out in the field,” closer to the 
headquarters of the airlines concerned? . . We did quite a bit of checking, 
and it all boiled down to the same answer from CAB—“We just ain’t got the 
money” . . . And from the looks of the budget for fiscal 1945, the Board won't 
have the money then, either . . We still think that in the long run regional 
hearings would be cheaper . 
& 

Here’s a truly remarkable story of the war . . . The other evening a Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines trip was en route from Cleveland to Washington . . One of the 
passengers was an Army paratrooper, and he had everyone in the airplane interested 
and amused because although he had been up in an airplane many times, he had 
never landed in one—he had always jumped!! . So he was looking forward to 
the landings and, according to our informant, got a great kick out of them... 


It isn’t often that we mention a book in this column, but one has just been 
published that should prove of great value in a great many places ... It's 
entitled “An Educational Guide in Air Transportation,” by R. E. Hinkel, TWA’s 
educational supervisor, and Leo Baron, TWA’s public information chief . 

It contains complete descriptions of the types of jobs available in commercial 
air transportation, together with vocational charts setting forth qualifications 
and salary ranges . . Many people have asked us about the jobs in aviation 
and how much money they paid . . . This book fills the bill and will remain 
on our desk to be thrust at future applicants . . . If you want a copy, write to 
TWA’s public information department, 101 West llth St., Kansas City 6, Mo., 
and enclose 75 cents . : 

& 


While looking through American Airlines latest Flagship News we happened to 
giance at the column devoted to “comments from passengers” . And we came 
across a letter from a man who really has something to crusade for . . His name 
is Porter . . . And his letter said: “Why not call the porters ‘skycaps’ at all airports 
instead of only in Washington? It’s most irritating to one of my name to be 9 
frequently called to the ticket counter only to find it’s for baggage” . . . We cam 
sure see his point e 


Pan American Airways claims to have a sure-fire formula for gals who want 
to get married . . . All you have to do is to get a job sitting behind the walnut 
desk at the passenger service counter in the marine terminal at LaGuardia 
Field, and make certain that your extension is 252 . . That’s all there is to 
it . . . Wedding bells have rung for the last six girls to occupy the desk—four 
of them married within the past year . That’s what you call personnel 
turnover . 

© 


Harold Crary, busy and well-liked vice president of United Air Lines, spent several 
long days at the recent CAB hearing on Denver-Los Angeles routes . . . On the 
last day, during a recess, he was seen busily engaged in paper work . . . Looking up, 
he said: “This is the worst part of it all—figuring out the expense account.” . . 


Eastern Air Lines has distributed a very attractive booklet explaining its new 
route plans . . Feature that caught our eye was the center spread which 
showed a drawing of a Lockheed Constellation, dressed up in EAL colors . : 
The caption said that the Consellation is “one of the types of planes” being 
considered by EAL for international routes . . . We hadn’t heard this mentioned 
before, but maybe we're behind the times . . In the front of the booklet was 
a caption that will make a swell company slogan if the EAL routes to South 
America are granted . . It says: “Go North, Go South by Eastern in the 
Western Hemisphere” . . That’s what you call getting all the points of the 
compass into one sentence . Eric Bramley 
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Schweinfurt Story 


Both sides knew it was a major engage- 
ment — that second bombing mission 
against Schweinfurt. It was a battle be- 
tween large armies, for a crucial objec- 
tive. The Nazis massed 60% of their 
total fighter strength in a vain effort to 
prevent the Boeing Flying Fortresses 
from getting through. 

In a period of a few hours the Forts 
invaded German-held Europe to a depth 
of 500 miles, sacked and crippled one of 
her most vital industries. They did it in 
daylight and they did it with precision. 

They moved in on a city of 50,000 
people and destroyed the part of it that 
contributed to the enemy's ability to 
wage war. When that part of it was a 
heap of twisted girders and pulverized 


Official U. S$. Army Air Forces photograph of the second Schweinfurt 
raid. Dotted rules and letters indicate heavily bombed target areas. 


machinery, they handed it back, com- 
pletely useless, to the Germans. 


This is the task for which the Boeing 
Flying Fortress was designed: precision 
destruction by daylight, in areas where 
the going is toughest. 

It is not an easy task. The Germans 
tried it in the Battle of Britain, and gave 
it up as too costly when 185 of their own 
planes were shot down in a single day. 

The Fortress is engineered to perform 
superbly at altitudes of more than 7% 
miles; it bristles with effective firepower; 
and it can absorb such punishment, and 
still keep flying, that the Germans have 
even devised special rocket-gun fighters 


in the vain attempt to drive it from 
their skies. 

Fortresses are lost, of course . . . some- 
times many of them on a single mission. 
But a recent check shows that over a 
12-month period, an. average of more 
than 95% of them have returned from 
each attack. Their stout-hearted and 
superbly trained crews have never yet 
been turned back from their objectives 
by enemy opposition! 

. . . 
To produce a plane like the Fortress re- 
quires unusual qualities of research, design, 
engineering and manufacture. You can ex- 
pect these same qualities in the peacetime 
tomorrow, knowing that any product “Built 
by Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE Ir NG 
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New Route Applications 











Aeronautics Board experienced one of 

ightest fortnights in recent months 

the filing of new route applica- 

tions. Only 18 new applications were re- 
corded between Jan. 8 and Jan. 21. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. filed again for 
the route between Memphis and Green- 
ville which had been denied only a few 
weeks ago by the Board. In its decision, 
the Board said the denial was without 
prejudice to Eastern’s renewing the ap- 
plication to,$erve cities in the general area 
at some ire date. 

Colonial Airlines, Inc. filed for extensive 
new routes between Chicago, Detroit and 
Washington via a considerable number of 
intermediate points. Its application for 
service between Chicago, Detroit and 
Miami will probably be consolidated in 
the Great es-Miami proceeding which 
is scheduled for hearing in April. 

The Royal Dutch Air Lines filed for 
globe circling routes which would touch 
continental United States at New York 
and San Francisco and U. S. possessions 
in the Pacific. 

A brief summary of the new route ap- 
plications follows: 


Colonial Airlines, Inc. 

This carrier filed for three routes between 
Detroit and Miami, via Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Roanoke, Winston Salem or Charlotte, Colum- 
bia, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Jack- 
sonville and Orlando; between Washington 
and Miami via Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Brunswick, Jacksonville, Ft. Pierce and West 
Palm Beach; between Chicago and Miami 
via Anderson-Muncie-Newcastle, Louisville, 
Nashville, Knoxville, Greenville, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswich, Jacksonville 
and Orlando. (Docket 1276). 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
Applicant asked for a route between ter- 
minal points Memphis and Greenville, via 
the intermediate points Muscle Shoals, 
Huntsville and Chattanooga. (Docket 1278). 


John W. Foreman 

This applicant of Pocatello, Idaho, asked 
for four air transport routes for carriage 
of passengers, mail and express between 
Idaho Falls and Spokane, Salmon, Idaho to 
Jackson, Wyo., Elko, Nev. to Pocatello and 
Spokane to Spokane over a circular route. 
The last three-named routes would act as 
a feeder to the Idaho Falls-Spokane opera- 
tion. (Docket 1274). Foreman also asked for 
a route between Bonners Ferry, Idaho and 
Banff-Lake Louise, British Columbia, which 
would be operated in transport of passengers, 
mail and express from April to October, 
annually. The distance between the two 
terminals is 80 miles. (Docket 1275). 


Healzer Cartage Co. 

John W. Healzer, an individual doing busi- 
mess as Healzer Cartage Co., of 1125 East 
Third St., Hutchinson, Kan., filed for routes 
for transport of property generally over an 
extensive area in the northern half of the 
U. 8., southwestern states, Canada, England 
and Mexico. Applicant proposes to trans- 

payloads of freight of 5 to 11 tons. 
(Docket 1270). 


The Hecht Co. 

This company of Washington, D. C., filed 
for seven helicopter routes between Washing- 
ton and the following terminal points: Win- 
chester, Dalgren, Waynesboro and Staunton, 
in Virginia, Point Lookout and Solomons, in 
Maryland and Rehoboth Beach, Del. Appli- 
cant proposes to transport persons and prop- 
erty between these terminal points and var- 
fous intermediate cities. (Docket 1284). 
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Huckabee Transport Corp. 

This applicant of 300 Senate Street, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. filed for a certificate to trans- 
port freight, express and mail in an area 
extending from Chicago to Jacksonville, 
Pla., and including such points as Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston and New York all of 
which would tie in with routes to southern 
cities. J. W. Huckabee is president of the 
Company. (Docket 1286) 


Mandel Brothers, Inc. 


Applicant of 1 North State Street, Chicago, 
filed for a number of helicopter routes for 
air transport of persons, property and mail 
between Chicago and the following terminal 
points: Elkhart, Ind. Watseka, LaSalle, 
Aurora, Rockford, in Illinois and Elkhorn 
and Milwaukee, in Wisconsin. (Docket 1283). 


Maxwell E. McCormock 


This applicant of 507 Cayuga Street, Iron 
River, Mich., has filed an application for air 
transport of persons, property and mail be- 
tween Milwaukee, Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, 
and between Milwaukee, Iron River, Mich., 
Eagle River, Wis., and Milwaukee via a large 
number of intermediate points. Applicant 
would use Beech Mode] 18-S and helicopters. 
(Docket 1273). 


Midwest Airways 


This company of Box 147, Cudahy, Wis., 
filed an application for a certificate to engage 
in air transport of passengers, mail and ex- 
press Over a route from Milwaukee, Fond 
du Lac, Oshkosh, Green Bay, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Eau Claire, Wausau, Clin- 
tonville, Manitowoc, Kohler or Sheboygan. 
The route which would be operated in clock- 
wise fashion covers 600 miles. Ray P. Knaup, 
vice president of the company, filed the ap- 
plication. (Docket 1272). 


Roy F. Owen Co. 


This partnership with offices at 320 Spauld- 
ing Building, Portland (4), Oregon filed an 





CAB Calendar 


Feb. 8—Prehearing conference on 
Braniff’s application for a stop at 
Lubbock, Texas on its Route 15. 

Feb. 17—Hearing on application 
of Hughes Tool Co. requesting 
Board approval of its control of 
TWA if such control exists. (Docket 
1182). 

Feb. 28—Hearing on applications 
of Northwest, TWA, Colonial, 
American, Northeast, PCA, UAL 
and Braniff involving service be- 
tween Milwaukee, Chicago and New 
York. (Docket 629). (Tentative). 

Apr. 1—Hearing on applications 
of TWA for service to Joplin, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City on Route 2 be- 
tween St. Louis and Amarillo. 
(Docket 413). (Tentative). 

Apr. 1—Hearing on applications 
of Mid-Continent, Delta, National 
and Kansas City Southern involv- 
ing service between-Kansas City and 
New Orleans. (Docket 651 et al). 
(Tentative). 

Apr. 17—Hearing on Great Lakes- 
Florida case. (Docket 570 et al). 
(Tentative). 

May 15—Hearing on Latin Ameri- 
ca-Caribbean applications. (Docket 
525 et al). (Tentative). 














application for permission to operate a com- 
mercial airline between Marshfield to Port. 
land and return via several intermediate 
points. (Docket 1280). 


Pan American Airways, Ine. 


This carrier has filed an application re. 
questing an exemption order which 
permit it to serve Willemstad, Curacao as an 
intermediate point between Ciudad Trujillo 
Dominican Republic and La Guarria, Ve 
zuela, The carrier states that a stop 
Curacao would enable its planes to carry 
heavier pay load. Curtailment of 
shipping and traffic demands require 
additional service, the application states 
(Docket 1282). 


Royal Dutch Air Lines 


This carrier and Royal Netherlands 
Airways filed a globe circling route with ip 
volving service to New York, San Prancises 
Honolulu, Manila, China and Japan. 
following routes are requested: Amsterdam 
to New York, via England, Ireland and Neyw- 
foundland and via Portugal, the Azores and 
Bermuda; Batavia, Java to San Francisco, 
via Manila, Guam, Wake Island, -Midway Island 
and Honolulu and via Australia, New Zealand, 
Noumea, New Caledonia, Suva, Fiji Islands, 
Canton Island, Palmyra Island and Honoluly; 
Batavia to Manila, via Semarang and Soe 
abaja, Java and Bandjermasin, Balikpapan and 
Tarakan, in Dutch Borneo; Batavia to 
via Tarakan, Manila, Hong Konk, 
Nagasaki and Osaka. (Docket 1277). 


Seaboard Airways, Inc. 


Applicant located at 15 Broad St., New York, 
N. Y., filed an application for a route 
transportation of mail, persons and exp 
between the terminal points Miami, Chic 
and Detroit via many intermediate points 
(Docket 1269). 


Southern Airways, Inc. 


This company, of 901 Protective Buildin 
Birmingham (3), Ala., filed an applicati 
for air transportation of mail, passengers 
property over 15 routes in North Carolin 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tenne: 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. Ter 
minals on the various routes are: Nashvil 
New Orleans, Memphis-Columbia, Memphi 
Wilmington, Memphis-Jackson, Jackson 
Charlotte, Jackson and _é Raleigh-Durh 
New Orleans-Birmingham, Pensacola-A 
Mobile-Jacksonville, Nashville-Savannah, Bir 
mingham-Jacksonville, St. Petersburg 
Asheville-Hendersonville, Savannah 
Greensboro-High Point, Asheville-Henderson 
ville and Wilmington, Miami-Atlanta. 
total mileage involved is 7291. Scores of DP 
termediate points are named on the 15 rout 
Multi-engined aircraft will be used on @ 
routes where passengers are to be ci C 

Frank W. Hulse is president of the com 
pany and its principal stockholder. He 
is president and principal stockholder of 
following five companies which will contri 
bute equipment and personnel to the pr 
posed operations: Southern Aviation Schoo 
Camden, S. C. (Army contract school); South 
ern Aviation Training School, Decatur, 4 
(Army contract school); Southern Alrw# 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., and Southern Airwa 
Inc. of Atlanta, Ga. (War Training Se 
Schools) and Southern Airways Sales © 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala. (War Training, Am 
Indoctrination and Aircraft Overhaul) 
(Docket 1271). 


South Central Air Transport, Ine. 


This company of Fayetteville Municip 
Airport, Fayetteville, Arkansas filed for 
transport of passengers, mail, freight am 
express in combined conventional and pick 
up operations in an area bounded by Kat 
City, Wichita, Dallas, Shreveport, Jackson 
Memphis and St. Louis. The application 
filed by Raymond J. Ellis, president, Box 3 
Fayetteville who stated that his compa 
now engaged in War Training service, 
have 16 planes available to inaugurate 
a service. (Docket 1285) 


(Turn to page 56) 
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ES Sir!—Bombyx Mori, that Jap 
silkworm, has another knot in his 
tail. Parachutes are being made of Cel- 
lulose acetate rayon. Strong parachutes. 
Safe parachutes! 
It is acetone—produced by Shell from 
a waste petroleum gas—which changes a 
cotton derivative, cellulose acetate, to a 
syrupy liquid: the “spinning solution.” 
This is forced through holes of micro- 
scopic fineness. Presto! Silky fibers. 
These are twisted into thread. From 
then on, you can name what you want— 
from sheer, glamorous stockings to a 
parachute! 
Thus—one more outstanding contribu- 
tion to America’s war effort from Shell. 


* * * 


Shell was first, too, to supply Amer- 
ican military aviation with a super fuel 
—100 octane gasoline—giving our planes 
new speed, flying range and tactical ad- 
vantage. Later Shell discoveries vastly 
increased both the power and produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline. 

Such achievements are reasons why 
the majority of the country’s leading 
plane and engine makers use Shell Avia- 
tion Fuels. And why Shell Aviation 
Products are also preferred by many air- 
lines, aviation training schools, and air- 
ports. 

Farsighted airport operators will find 
Shell's wartime popularity a profitable 
peacetime asset. 


a 


First oil refinery to win Army-Navy “E” 
Shell's Wood River Refinery. 


FINER FUELS 
FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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National Awarded 


Temporary Miami- 


Key West Route 


The so-called regional airline won 
another decision in the competition with 
r carriers for new air routes 
when the Civil Aeronautics Board last 
fortnight awarded National Airlines, Inc. 
a temporary route to extend its service 
from Miami to Key West, Fla. The ap- 
plication of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. was 
denied. Authorization of this service was 
largely on the basis of the need arising 
out of increased travel of military and 
civilian personnel engaged in the war 
effort. 

National now operates route No. 31 
carrying mail, passengers, and express 
originating at Jacksonville and terminat- 
ing at Miami via Daytona Beach, Or- 
lando, Lakeland, Tampa, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota and Fort Meyers. 

“The Navy Department has directed our 
attention to the increase in importance 
and size of naval establishments at Key 
West and to the large amount of time lost 
personnel in travel between Miami and 

ey West using the existing transporta- 
tion facilities. It is the belief of the De- 
partment that the institution of commer- 
cial airline service between those points 
would be a distinct contribution to the 
war effort,” the Board said. The only 
transportation now available between Mi- 
ami and Key West is by bus taking about 
five hours. 

In granting National this new temporary 
service, the Board pointed out that the 
airline is a comparatively small company 
whose operations are primarily directed 
to meeting the local needs of the region 
which it serves, while Eastern is required 
to meet the demands of long haul traffic. 
Inasmuch as there are few connections in- 
volved, the Board found that National was 
in tion to make the necessary changes 

conduct the service required with 
present equipment. 

The authorization was granted to re- 
main in effect until the need for emer- 
gency service in the Key West area is 
no longer necessary. 





New Route Applications 
(Continued from page 54) 


Union Bus Lines 


This company of 107 Kayton Avenue, San 
Antonio, Texas, filed an application for air 
transportation of passengers, mail and ex- 
press by helicopter in routes from San An- 
tonio north to Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, 
Dallas and Amarillo, south to Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville and Laredo and west to Uvalde, 
Del Rio and El Paso. (Docket 1281). 





Worcester Yellow Cab 


Applicant of 7 Oread St., Worcester, Mass., 
filed an application requesting a certificate 
to engage in charter air transportation of 
persons, mail, newspapers and express over 
irregular routes between points within a 5) 
mile radius of Worcester and points ani 
places in all states and Canada. Applicant 
proposes to use conventional type aircraft 
and helicopters. (Docket 1279). 








| Win American Airlines 15-Year Pins 











Five veteran employes of American Airlines recently received 15-year pins 
from A. N. Kemp, president of the company. They are shown in photo above 
—front row, left to right: Capt. Eyer L. Sloniger, Kemp, and Waldo Goodyear, 
flight superintendent; back row: Capt. Joseph B. Glass, Capt. Leland Andrews, 
and Capt. Harold B. Russell. Not present to receive his pin was Louis Londs- 

man, line maintenance inspector. 





AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, Railway Express 
Agency, announces that air express shipments 
carried in combined air-rail service in No- 
vember increased 29.5% over November, 1942. 
There were 36,189 shipments handled in the 
combination service for commercia] airlines. 
compared with 27,939 shipments for the same 
month in 1942. 

UNITED AIR LINES announces that rev- 
enue passenger miles flown in December in- 
creased 55% over the total flown during the 
corresponding month in 1942. The December 
figure was 31,901,400 revenue passenger miles 
as compared with 20,536,600 for December, 
1942. Airplane miles totaled 2,050,400 as com- 
pared with 1,615,198 for the corresponding 
month the previous year, a gain of 27%. 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
carried 18.56% more revenue passengers dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1943 as compared 
with the same period of 1942. The airline 
flew 32,568,143 revenue passenger miles as 
compared with 26,366,531 in the 1l-month 
period of the previous year. C & S reported 
that during July, August, September, O-- 
tober, and November 20,553 revenue passen- 
gers were unable to obtain space due to 
shortage of equipment. 

NATIONAL AIRLINES, Inc., carried 38.10% 
more revenue passengers during 1943 than 
in 1942. The airline flew 23,036,901 revenue 
passenger miles during the year, an increase 
of 49.47% over 1942. During the year, 76,173 
revenue passengers were carried as against 
55,158 in the previous year. 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES hauled 1,554,732 
express pounds over a total of 1,000,634,9°2 
pound miles in 1943. The year’s air express 
poundage increased by 391,483 over that of 
1942, and the mileage total was an increase 
of 144,029,792 pound miles over that of the 
previous year. 
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Monro Invades Michigan; 
Calls State’s Rights 
Issue ‘Smoke Screen’ 











The issue of state’s rights has been in- 
jected into the commercial aviation pic- 
ture as a smoke screen to hide the efforts 
of surface carriers to force their way into 
the industry via the “back door,” C. 
Bedell Monro, president of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines declared last fortnight in 
a speech before the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chamber of commerce. 

“The interests that have resorted to the 
back door method of getting into aviation 
lack the courage to make their bid through 
the conventional front door and thus face 
the full glare of public hearings and the 
cold white light of having to prove eco- 
nomic justification,” Monro charged. 

He deplored the manner in which 4 
subsidiary of the Greyhound Bus Co. had 
obtained a franchise from the Michigan 
State Board of Aeronautics to operate in- 
trastate helicopter service in Michigan. 
He charged that the Greyhound organiza- 
tion was granted a certificate to operate 
without notification to interested parties— 
“a star chamber affair foreign to every 
American principle.” 

“Simultaneously,” he said, “these same 
interests are opposing national legislation 
through diversionary statements, as untrue 
as they are scurrilous—statements which 
cloak self-interest in a lily white mante 
of state’s rights. Simultaneously, the same 
interests are using every possible means 
to rush through a special session of & 
state legislature a state aeronautical bill 
conceived in heat and bias, written ™ 
haste and supported by special interests. 
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Get This Free Booklet Telling 


WHAT YOUR 
TOWN NEEDS 


for the Coming Air Age! 


OUR life will be happier, fuller and more profitable in the 

coming air age. Your own private plane will save you time 
and money, take you to new and interesting places, increase 
your business activities. 

When peacetime ushers in this great age of flight, the towns 
with landing facilities will beckon you—and thousands of other 
fliers. Will your home town be one of them? Will you be able to 
land there or will you have to waste valuable time driving back 
and forth from some neighboring town? 

Your town officials must make their own decision. You, as an 
air enthusiast, can do much to show them the great advantage of 
landing facilities to your town, its business enterprises and all 
its citizens. 

To help you and your town officials in laying practical plans 
for landing facilities, W. T. Piper, President of Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, has prepared a booklet, entitled “What Your Town 
Needs for the Coming Air Age.’’ You'll find it full of workable 
ideas, sound advice and logical thinking. Get your free copy nqw— 
show it to your town officials. Write Piper Aircraft Corporation, 
Department AA24W, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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Four-Fold Increase in Capacity 


of ATC System Seen After War 


HE CIVIL AERONAUTICS Adminis- 
tration’s air traffic control plans for 
the immediate postwar years will result 
in an increase in capacity of the United 
States Air Traffic Control System to “at 
least four times its present capacity,” 
Glen A. Gilbert, chief of the CAA’s ATC 
division, predicted in a speech last fort- 
night before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in New York City. 
He reported that CAA has an improved 
navigation system using very high fre- 
quency radio ranges, more adequate air- 
— and get, So communication 
cilities, and an automatic system for 
the handling of flight data in readiness 
for application after the war. He voiced 
the belief, however, that such prepara- 
tions may not be sufficient to provide for 
future needs as based on such “generally 
accepted” estimates for 1950 as (1) 
scheduled air passenger traffic of 10 bil- 
lion passenger wo © (2) freight, express, 


and mail to million ton miles; 
and (3) a to of 500,000 aircraft in 
service. 


Gilbert pointed out that very few, if 
any, wartime technical developments will 
be immediately applicable to air traffic 
control without change to meet peacetime 


needs. 

“Such wartime technical Soeciegenente 
as will be available and gradually adopted 
for peacetime aviation before, say—1950, 
will be only supplemental and assisting, 





Training Society 
Staff Selected 


as of personnel for headquarters 
— = ory of the Aeronautical 
organization of schools 
eng =e Army Air 
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i gg J. Wendell Fn president 

of the society. 
Wayne Weishaar, former aviation editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune and 
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Coast) will be Director of Information. 
Weishaar earlier was a member of the 


As an example in support of this line 
of reasoning, he pointed out that there 
is a widespread opinion that radar de- 
vices will greatly change Air Traffic Con- 
trol in the immediate postwar period. 

“An analysis of the principle of radar 
indicates that it has its main advantage 
in detecting the presence of objects which 
will not ‘cooperate,’ such as enemy air- 
planes and ships during wartime,” Gil- 
bert explained. “To obtain such detec- 
tion it is necessary to provide compli- 
cated apparatus involving high cost, sub- 
stantial weight, and special technique for 
operation. In the control of peacetime 
aircraft, however, the situation is entirely 
the reverse in that all aircraft will co- 
operate. Devices can be placed on board 
peacetime aircraft which will reveal their 
presence. Thus, it becomes possible to 
apply a different technique for the de- 
tection of aircraft for air traffic control 
purposes in peacetime which will involve 
less complex apparatus, less cost, less 
weight, and simpler operation.” 

He listed the following devices for 
future installation in aircraft which are 
being developed in an attempt to elim- 
inate or reduce limitations of Air Traffic 
Control: 

1. Collision Warning Device, 
“through which pilots flying in in- 
strument weather conditions should 
be able to avoid collision with 
other aircraft by directly observ- 
ing indications of the position of 
the other aircraft.” 

2. Vertical aration Indicator, 
“permitting a pilot, by reference to 
an instrument upon the aircraft 
instrument panel, to determine at 
a glance the vertical separation 
between his aircraft and other air- 
craft within a fixed radius, and will 
also indicate roughly the horizontal 
distance of the other aircraft.” 





New 100,900-Miler 














Congressman Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., (R. Mass.) is shown, left, being 


ose with a plaque by C. C. 
mpson, vice president of United 
Air Lines, on the occasion of the con- 
gressman's having qualified for mem- 
bership in United's 100,000 Mile 
Club. Martin became the 4,000th 
member of the club. 
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800 Trans-Pacific 
Flights Made By 
United in 1943 











Eight hundred trans-Pacific flights 
were chalked up in 1943 by United Air 
Lines, flying under contract for the Air 
Transport Command and with ATC 
planes, the company discloses. A total of 
2,400 other flights in this hemisphere 
was recorded, in addition to the flights 
on which United moved wartime military 
and civilian traffic on regular schedule. 

The airline disclosed that it flew a 
total of 11,533,612 miles with men, ma- 
terials, and mail during the year. Loads 
were in excess of 30 million pounds. The 
ATC routes over which military opera- 
tions are now being conducted by United 
total approximately 16,000 miles in 
length, the report said. 





3. Horizontal Separation Indica- 
tor, “a screen on which various 
size dots would indicate the rela- 
tive position of other aircraft lo- 
cated within an area ahead of the 
aircraft concerned and within at 
least 45 degrees above and below 
as well as to the right and left. 
The size of each dot would repre- 
sent the approximate distance to 
the indicated aircraft and the lo- 
cation of the dot the angular posi- 
tion of the other aircraft.” 

4. Automatic Position Reporter, 
“permitting an aircraft to actuate 
a reporting mechanism as it passes 
each fix along the airways in much 
the same way as a train trips cer- 
tain signals as it passes predeter- 
mined points on its route. This 
would materially contribute to the 
reduction of one of the major lim- 
itations of the present Air Traffic 
Control system—the use of voice 
as a communication medium.” 

5. Traffic Clearance Indicator, “a 
device actua by the automatic 
transmission of traffic clearance 
data from airway traffic control 
centers. The circumference of this 
indicator would be taken up by a 
series of lamps, one for each flight 
level. As the plane proceeds at an 
altitude for which clearance has 
already been received, the lamp for 
that level remains lighted. When 
a clearance to another altitude is 
received, the lamp for that altitude 
starts to flash and a lamp in the 
center, over the word ‘change, 
lights to attract the pilot’s atten- 
tion to the fact that new instruc- 
tions have been received.” 


U.S.-Guatemala Night Route to Open 


Service over the first lighted airway 
between the United States and Guate- 
mala, via Mexico City, will shortly be 
inaugurated by Pan American Airways. 
Installation of night lighting equipment 
on the route is nearing completion, PAA 


reports. 
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Return from glory. . 


Here they come—back from another devastating raid 
over Europe. Sweeping in, while sunset hovers over 
this English landing field, each plane in the squadron 
makes a safe, cushioned landing on Aerols*. 


In every climate and on every terrain, Aerols are 
serving on American aircraft. Today, Aerols in- 
sure smooth, safe landings for our victorious air 
force; tomorrow, they will provide equally effec- 
tiv> service for America’s expanding air commerce. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 
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Cu the hee /,.. Plexi elas 


In nose sections on American heavy and medium 
bombers, PLEXIGLAS gives crystal-clear, unobstructed 
vision ... protects the gunner from wind and 
freezing weather . . . saves precious flying pounds! 





Prexictas, developed in Rohm & Haas labo- 


ratories, makes possible the familiar plastic 
” that is the modern bomber’s 
eyes! 


Transparent PLexicas enables the nose gun- 
ner—and gunners in the turret, belly, waist 
ark tail—to aim and fire with deadly meron. 
transparency is permanent, undimm 
by time or extended weathering. 
Saves Precious Pounds 

The strength of Piexicias is also petmen t, 

constant protection from val, 
weather and freezing slipstreams. Yet 


ROHM.& 


Ve 


/ 


ON THE 
CONSOLIDATED 
B-24 


ON THE e 
NORTH AMERICA 


B-25 


PLExicias is only half as heavy as ordinary 
lass, permitting our bombers to carry bigger 
mb loads and longer fuel supplies. 


Technical Service 


In addition to these inherent advantages, 
every piece of PLexictas also carries with it 
the cooperation of the Rohm & Haas tech- 
nical service staff...its physicists determine 
the best optical contours for sighting... its 
engineers discuss mechanical details . . . 
its production men have facilities to fabri- 
cate experimental sections. 

You are invited to take advantage of this 
able assistance in your own development 
work with plastics — present or postwar. 


Simply call the nearest Rohm & Haas office 

Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York. Canadian 
Distributor: Hobbs-Class Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes PLexiGLAs 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associ 
ated firms, The Resinous 
Products & Chemical 
. Company and Charles 
Lennig & Company 


Prexictas ‘is the trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., for the 
acrylic resin thermoplastic sheets, rods and moiding powders 


manufactured by Rohm & Haas Company 


HAAS CGOMPANY 


ON SOULARE, PHIL ADELPUTA, 


PA. 


Enzymes Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 








Denver-Los Angeles Case 


(Continued from page 43) 


ness which Route 13 now carries by way 
of Salt Lake City. 

Asked by Godehn if he did not think 
an air route via Los Angeles, Denver. 
Chicago and New York was an ideal 
transcontinental route, Wolfe said that 
he did. 

“Do you believe it to be in the public 
interest to split such a route at Denver 
between two carriers?” Godehn asked. 
Wolfe replied that with interchange in 
diect, he did not think the division of 
the route at that point would work any 
jardship on the public. Godehn inferred 
from further questioning that if Western 
won this route, the Board would be 
geating an evil which later would have 
t be cured through an _ interchange 
greement between Western and United. 

Western developed considerable testi- 
mony from its witness Norman Rose re- 
es average weather conditions at 

, indicating conditions were gen- 
gally more favorable than at Salt Lake. 

This was put into the record for the pur- 

of showing that there would be 

S possibility of uncompleted inter- 
changes due to weather at Denver than 
there had been at Salt Lake City. Con- 
sderable testimony was also introduced 

i alternate fields near Denver 
which could be used when Denver was 

‘ocked” in. Ground ferrying of pas- 
sngers and crews could be effected to 
and from these alternate fields in order 
t? complete interchange, Western wit- 
nesses contended. 

Testimony of W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United, featured his company’s 
presentation of its case. Patterson testi- 
fed that the CAB now has an oppor- 
tunity to correct an illogical transconti- 
nntal route (via Salt Lake City to Los 
Angeles) by granting United’s applica- 
ton for a one carrier transcontinental 
operation from New York to Los Angeles, 
via Denver. 

Taking a definite stand that his com- 
pany was opposed to an interchange ar- 
tfaggement at Denver such as was pre- 
viously in effect at Salt Lake City, Pat- 
lerson indicated United would enter such 
a interchange agreement only on con- 
dition that United would largely control 
the interchange operation through stipu- 
lations concerning standardization of 
equipment, elimination of duplicating 
services at the transfer point which em- 
phasized rather than minimized the two- 
carrier arrangement and inclusion in the 
agreement a 30-day cancellation clause. 

‘If CAB makes the mistake of en- 
couraging the illogical development of the 
tanscontinental air transportation of 
this country by requiring an interchange 
wrangement between United and some 

r company at Denver, then I do not 
want to be put in the position of being 

‘cused of engineering a squeeze play 
when differences pertaining to new equip- 
ment and delays incident thereto inter- 

with harmonious operations,” Pat- 
frson said. 

Patterson revealed that in the five 
Years following the end of the war, his 
jmpany planned to purchase 47 new 
Doug DC-4’s and 39 new Douglas 

S or successor types. Godehn 
ted this information in laying the 
nd work for further questions per- 
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taining to the “inherent” difficulties ac- 
companying any interchange arrange- 
ments. 

Inferring that TWA’s Constellations 
offered serious competition and _ that 
United must constantly keep technologi- 
cal developments in mind, Patterson said 
it was not logical to expect that every 
time United perfected some new devel- 
opment that it would sit down with its 
interchange partner if this partner would 

a competitor in operations between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Darling brought up the monopoly is- 
sue again in cross examination and Pat- 
terson countered by stating monopolies 
“have been both good and bad”, after 
first qualifying his statement that he 
would not agree that award of this route 
to United would constitute monopoly. 
Answering the monopoly issue further, 
he pointed out that there already were 
two transcontinental carriers to Los 
Angeles and added there was business 
enough for a third. 

“Do you think it sound to inflict in- 
jury on a small airline so that a larger 
airline can become stronger?” Darling 
asked. Patterson replied he believed it 
would be just as unsound to build up 
an illogical transcontinental air route 
pattern on the basis of sympathy rather 
than the public interest. 

_ Patterson testified to a question that 
interchange with Continental would pre- 
(Turn to page 64) 


in florida... 


LANTANA 
AIRPORT 


six miles south 
of 
MORRISON FIELD 


NOW OPEN 


serving 


West Palm Beach 
Palm Beach 
Lake Worth 


3500 ft. hard-surface runways 
hangars—service—repairs 
& 

Lantana Aero Corporation 
formerly 
Palm Beach Aero Corp. 


Mail: P. O. Box 1411, Lantana, Fla. 
Phone: Lake Worth 528 
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Your Insurance Problems 


THE AVIATION INSURING SERVICE IN 
SENIOR POSITION TO OFFER THE BEST 


IN ALL LINES OF 


INSURANCE FOR 


FLIGHT PERSONNEL. 


Thorough Analyses — Expert Planning 


ATI J§ tne. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE—CHICAGO—DETROIT—WASHINGTON 

















A pre-war U.S.A.A.F. Kellett* serving as observer in U. S. Army tank maneuvers. 





HE above photograph of a Kellett 
rotary wing aircraft performing in tank 
maneuvers was taken almost six years ago! 


For almost a decade before that, Kellett 
engineers were developing and manufac- 
turing successful rotary wing ships. And 
each year since, Kellett has continued to 
pioneer progress in the science. With each 
turn of the calendar have come important 
advances, as continuous research and in- 
the-air accomplishments have added to the 
Kellett organization's total experience. 


While war continues, all Kellett produc- 
tion is concentrated on military applica- 


tions—important fighter and bomber parts, 
as well as rotary wing aircraft. But when 
peace comes, our expanding staff of for- 
ward-thinking engineers looks to oppor- 
tunities for Kelletts to save time and cut 
costs in a wide variety of peacetime appli- 
cations: the convenient inspection and 
servicing of cross country electric lines and 
oil pipe lines; their use as mail and pas- 
senger shuttle craft; services to rural com- 
munities; the patrolling of forests and 
borders; spraying crops and trees. Kellett 
Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby (Phila- 
delphia), Pennsylvania. 


*Current Kellett models, developed in cooperation with the United States 
Army Air Forces, may not be illustrated as yet 


LLEtTrT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


* NUMBER 5 IN A SERIES, TRACING FIFTEEN YEARS OF KELLETT ROTARY WING PROGRESS *% 
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Eastern Air Line's Kellett flew mail for a full 
year from Philadelphia's Post Ofhce root 





Daily flights on border patrol are dramati- 
cally demonstrating Kellett serviceability. 
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e.+and Kellett is looking to a future of 
expanding service to the nation 
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Henshel Miler 


Braniff Airways announces the appoint- 
ment of Walter M. Henshel as director of 
publicity and information. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
named E. O. Miller traffic representative 
in Detroit. He was associated with the 
New York Central Railroad in Buffalo, 
N. Y., for 18 years. 





Floyd Van Liew 


United Air Lines reports that C. D. 
“Don” Fuelscher has been named area 
manager for its air cargo department for 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and a portion of Nebraska. The 
airline also reports that Lt. Col. H. R. 
Van Liew, former UAL pilot, recently was 
tied for his work in flying cargo to 
armed forces in the Solomon Islands area. 
John Taylor Floyd, Jr., has been named 
acting traffic manager of TACA Airways 
System. He was formerly chief of plan- 
ning for American Export Airlines. 


Lozano Fuelscher 


D. Sherman “Doug” Starr has been 
Named superintendent of stations for 
Northeast Airlines. 

Transcontinental and Western Air re- 
ports that Thomas J. Lozano has been 
named mail and express traffic represen- 
tative for the New York district. 
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In other days, these girls would be working in their own tidy 


kitchens. But right now, they’re cooking up trouble for our 
enemies . . . trouble which the crew of this Liberator bomber 
will serve up, piping hot, any moment now. Meet Arlene Zeimer 
(left) and Evelyn Burke. They are expert gun mechanics, em- 
ployed at Northwest Airlines’ vast Bomber Modification center 
at St. Paul. Along with thousands of other women and men, they 
are busy here at Holman Airport rebuilding, testing, servicing 
the mighty Liberators. To create this huge body of skilled air- 
craft workers, Northwest Airlines established its own technical 
schools. Altogether, we now employ nearly 10,000 persons for 
our military and civil operations. Through these operations, we 
not only serve the nation’s war effort but help to blaze the trails 


which aviation will travel in the future. 


Northwest Airlines 
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Denver-Los Angeles Case 
(Continued from page 61) 


sent less of a problem than with Western 
because Continental was not a competi- 
tor, hence United would have less reluc- 
tance to discuss new plane developments 
and purchases. : 

Two other United witnesses delivered 
hard blows against the possible renewal 
of an_ inte arrangement either 
with Western or any other carrier. One 
of these was Harold Crary, vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, the other J. A. 
Herlihy, vice president in charge of ope- 
rations. 

After testifying of the schedule pat- 
tern which United would use if granted 
the Denver-Los Angeles route, Crary 
told of the difficulties a transcontinental 
carrier encounters in changing its 
schedules to accommodate an interchange 
partner because of connections it main- 
tains with other airlines along its entire 
transcontinental route. 

Claiming that the same inherent diffi- 
culties are encountered wherever the 
inte e point is because of the physi- 
cal problem of getting two companies 
and two crews at a single point at the 
same time, Crary testified that when 
bigger equipment is obtained it may not 
always be desirable to make stops at 
Denver on flights to Los Angeles, parti- 
cularly when weather is bad. Crary stated 
that a se fares on its route to Los 
Angeles through Denver would result in 
a saving of $9.80 over present rates. 

The burden of Herlihy’s testimony re- 
lated to what he termed as the iniprac- 
tical, uneconomical, unsafe features of an 
interchange service with another carrier. 

Herlihy said it would be to the advan- 
tage of the traveling public to have this 
route operated by a single carrier such as 
United because weather conditions fre- 
quently would make it advisable to fly 
over or around Denver to some alternate 
field, or possibly non-stop from Chicago to 
Los Angeles or from Omaha to Los An- 
geles when the bigger, four-motored planes 
are placed in operation. He submitted 
charts showing that of 1,084 scheduled 
flights between Aug. 20, 1940 and May 27, 
1942, 359 of the flights were delayed at 
Salt Lake City due to connections. He 
said in some cases the delay was due to 
Western, sometimes due to United. Fifty- 
four of the flights were delayed due to 
weather and 20 were cancelled because 
of weather. A total of 37 flights operated 
over the interchange point, ostensibly be- 
cause of weather conditions. 

Herlihy said two of the five alternate 
fields mentioned by Western were not 
suitable, and winter travel conditions in 
the area made ground ferrying of pas- 
sengers and personnel undesirable. 

Complete standardization of equipment, 
a central dispatch control for intelligent 

of operations, uniform main- 
are essential to a satis- 


aa wert alent 
were reluctant to owned 
another carrier. i ts 

“Two carrier operations over a trans- 
continental route is like having two quar- 
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terbacks running a football team,” Herlihy 
stated. 

Asserting that the public will be better 
served if the Denver-Los Angeles route is 
awarded to TWA and that only by grant- 
ing this route to TWA will there result 
any improved service to the public, E. Lee 
Talman, executive vice president of the 
company, testified that this segment can 
be operated satisfactorily and on an eco- 
nomically sound basis only by a transcon- 
tinental operator using four-engine air- 
craft. Talman stated he did not believe 
the volume of local business was sufficient 
to sustain a local service. 

Claiming that interchange of planes be- 
tween a regional and_ transcontinental 
carrier is impractical and at best a poor 
substitute for single carrier operation, 
Talman argued against granting the route 
to United on the basis it now dominates 
the transcontinental traffic to Pacific coast 
points. He introduced CAB passenger 
traffic figures in support of his contention. 

“The effect of granting this certificate 
to either Continental or Western would 
be practically tantamount to giving the 
route to United,” Talman stated. 

Asked by Public Counsel Harry A. 
Bowen whether TWA would not obtain a 
fair share of the business out of Los 
Angeles if one of the other carriers ob- 
tained the route, Talman stated that the 
term “fair share” can not be properly 
applied to one particular segment of a 
route but rather should be considered in 
the light of the overall picture. 

Charles Gallo, assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations for TWA, 
said his company’s proposed use of four- 
engine Constellations over the Denver- 
Los Angeles route would make possible a 
gain of more than four hours over pres- 
ent schedules between Washington and 
Denver and a 10 hour service between 
Washington and Los Angeles—a gain of 
7% hours over present schedules. 

Testifying as’ to the particular effect 
which each of the other carriers would 
have on TWA if they were granted the 
right to operate the route, Gallo said: “All 
three applications have the same general 
threat, namely, the establishment of a 
shorter, faster coast to coast route.” Gallo 
said that TWA’s proposed route, only one 
mile shorter than its existing route from 
Kansas City to California via Albu- 
querque, would have a less diversionary 
effect on other carriers. He cited figures 
to show that TWA already was subjected 
to more competition than any other car- 
rier in the country. 





Record Stands Only 2 Minutes 


A recent trans-Atlantic record 
stood only two minutes. Two Lan- 
casters, carrying mail for Canada’s 
armed forces from Montreal to Bri- 
tain, left the Montreal airport four 
minutes apart. The first, piloted by 
Capt. G. B. Lothian, of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, made the non- 
stop flight to a British airport in 11 
hours, 16 minutes, clipping 19 
minutes off the previous record held 
by Capt. Richard Allen, flying a 
BOAC B-24 Liberator. The second 
plane, flown by Capt. M. B. Barclay, 
also of Trans-Canada, reached the 
British airport two minutes after 
the first, the flight time being 11 
hours, 14 minutes. 














Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice 
president and general manager of Con. 
tinental Air Lines, Inc., emphasized the 
local traffic need and potentialities in the 
Denver-Los Angeles route in presenting 
his company’s case. “Continental is a re. 
gional system and engages primarily in a 
local and regional air transport service” 
Drinkwater stated. “Contrary to what 
Mr. Talman said when he was on the 
stand, we are not a budding transconti- 
nental carrier. We believe it to be sound 
that all segments of our national air trans. 
port system that can attain self suff- 
ciency should be permitted by the Board 
to do so.” 

Drinkwater pointed out that his com- 
pany was the only carrier still on a sub- 
sidy rather than a compensatory mail 
basis. He stated further that his company 
had never filed applications seeking to 
parallel the services of another carrier 
He emphasized that Les Angeles repre- 
sented the only major marketing center 
which was left for Continental’s develop- 
ment. 

“After all it’s population, not mileage, 
that produces the revenue. We've got a 
lot of miles but a lot of them are not 
very productive,” he declared. Even if 
only 10% to 15% of the traffic over this 
proposed route is local, this is consider 
ably in excess of the ratio of local to 
through traffic on Continental’s existing 
routes, he stated. 

Stating Continental would accept any 
type of certificate which the Board might 
decide to give his company in this route, 
Drinkwater minimized the obstacles in- 
volved in interchange and offered to in- 
terchange with all other carriers on Con- 
tinental’s existing routes if the public 
interest could be better served by such 
procedure. 

Selfishness on the part of all parties 
because of the current scramble for new 
routes was represented by Drinkwater 
the greatest obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful interchange. He expressed the 
belief that both United and TWA, whieh 
he said had done grand jobs in trans 
oceanic air transport for the Army, haé 
overcome far greater obstacles in this type 
of operation than those presented by it- 
terchange. He stressed that interchange 
was probably definitely on the way as far 
as cargo and express operations were c0l- 
cerned. When Darling, Western’s counsel 
read from Continental’s brief in the Dem 
ver-Kansas City route case to the effec 
that the Rocky Mountains barred Con 
tinental’s expansions to the west ane 
therefore Kansas City was the only major 
trading area left open for Continentals 
expansion, Drinkwater replied that time 
had changed his opinions and one of the 
reasons was that DC-4 eauipment would 
make possible flying over the Rockie 
over the route involved in this application 
Continental won the Kansas City-Denver 
route. 

Two other Continental witnesses wer 
Artbur C. Smith, traffic manager and R.J 
Moulton, Jr., director of research. Smith’ 
testimony was of particular interest be 
cause of his experience with interchant 
operations on railroads. Formerly engag* 
in traffic operations for railroad companies 
Smith said the railroads had overcom 
interchange difficulties and he felt a 
lines likewise could effect successful ™ 
terchange if they really desired to do # 

Moulton testified as to the flow of trafi 
over the proposed route. He estimait 
that 80% of the air traffic to and fre 
Los Angeles is local in character. 
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SEEING EYE FOR BLIND FLYING 


Solid ground replaces thin air 
during training 


Our country’s Army Air Forces-Civil- 


Southwest-—fully equipped with these 
devices—pioneered the use of many. 

Best known, and most ingenious, is 
the LINK trainer. In it... hood down 





hampered by bad weather and try- 
ing conditions “upstairs,” when he 
later takes to the air, the cadet will 
know his way around... thoroughly. 





= ian training program calls for thor- and “flying blind,” the student simu- THE CON’ INUED USE Of such devices as 
_ ough schooling... with a maximum lates any course, altitude, or flying these . .. here at Thunderbird, Thun- 
RJ of safety to the cadet. position he would ever need in com- derbird II, Falcon and Sky Harbor... 
. SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES developed bat... from below sea level to strato- has effected an uncommon success in 
ang by the Flying Training Command sphere. Yet his “plane” never leaves Southwest's crusade for safety. 
~ have played a generous part in the the safety of the classroom. 
ome Safety records rolled up by cadet RESULT... preservation of priceless ¥¢ 
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25 Per Cent of Motor Oil 
Used by American Airlines 
Re-refined, Report Shows 


Twenty-five per cent of the total amount 
of lubricating oil used by American Air- 
lines is re-refined oil, the airline revealed 
last fortnight. American first started to 
re-refine its oils in 1930 with the installa- 
tion of equipment at Dallas, Newark, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago, but now 
carries on all operations in one unit in 
New York. 

The airline has recommended to the 
Army Air Forces, Navy Quartermaster 
Corps, Ordnance Department that 
crankcase oils drained from automotive 
equipment—ground or aircraft—be re-re- 
fined to new oil specifications. Establish- 
ment of re-refining units at all key air 
bases is suggested. The services are 
warned against re-refining oil in the field 
without the proper equipment, however, 
but a thorough job of reclamation should 
be done there instead, says AA. 

In conjunction with engineers from the 


Cooperative Fuel Research Committee, | 


American began a series of ground and 
flight tests on a new blend of gasoline 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, it is dis- 
closed. Special instrument panels with 
indicators to record heats at various 
points on the engines as well as engine 
efficiency were installed in the cabins of 
transport planes making the tests. Photo- 
graphs were taken of the special panel 
every 15 minutes during the flights which 
were made at zero temperature at an 
altitude between 10,000 and 14,000 feet. 
On these flights between 13 and 15 engi- 
neers, pilots, observers, and recorders 
comprised the crew. They wrote down a 
mass of — 28 7 ~¥ ‘aaa by 
engineers at end of ea ight. ese 
jlations are wartime secrets, but the 
om of them “may be seen in the skies 
over Europe, Tunisia, and Guadalcanal,” 
the airline reports. 


Paul Collins Named 
Head of Northeast; 
Solomon Chairman 


Paul F. Collins, one of the founders of 
Northeast Airlines, was elected president 
of the company last month suc 
Samuel J. Solomon, who has been 
chairman of the eget Tar ee wm oa 

° vice presiden fe) 
FF eitord wore ae aes to = 
vacancies caused by resignations o 
Laurence F. Whittemore and H. Danforth 
Starr. 

Robert S. Swain; vice president, treas- 
urer, and a director of the company, re- 

his duties as treasurer and was 


ways. 
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Developing Air Map 
‘Complex Problem’ 


CAB Counsel States 


The working out of a sound air service 
pattern from the mass of proposals now 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
be a “complicated problem,” and presents 
a “major administrative job”, CAB Gen- 
eral Counsel George C. Neal told the 
aviation committee of the New England 
Council in Boston on Jan. 12. 

There are now pending before CAB 
about 400 applications covering over 450,- 
000 miles of new domestic air routes, 
Neal stated, adding that “while the is- 
suance of certificates for new routes will 
now be resumed, 
I make no esti- 
mate as to how 
fast the process 
will proceed. 
Hearings are 
necessary under 
the law before 
the Board may 
dispose of appli- 
cations. The a 
number on file, 
coupled with the 
fact that in al- 
most every in- 
stance a number 
of different persons are advancing con- 
flicting proposals, presents a major ad- 
ministrative job—and the Board does not 
have complete control over the time ele- 
ment since it must give interested per- 
sons a full opportunity to present their 
RP 

Describing some of the applications on 
file, Neal pointed out that “the werking 
out of a sound service pattern from this 
mass of proposals will be a complicated 
problem. The over-all objective must 
be to establish an economically sound 
system.” 

The Federal law, he explained, au- 
thorizes mail pay not only for mail 
service rendered but also in amounts 
sufficient to make up deficits arising from 
unprofitable passenger and cargo service. 
“Obviously,” he said, “the Board would 
not be justified in authorizing new routes 
simply because the government will un- 
dertake to make up any financial losses 
which may be ered by the carrier. 
On the other hand, it would not be con- 
sistent with the policy of the law to post- 
pone the establishing of a particular route 
simply because it might not be profitable 
at the outset. The Board must steer a 
reasonable middle course. For example, 
it would be justified in finding a new 
service to be sound where sufficient po- 
tential traffic exists to indicate that a 
service will be self-supporting in the 
reasonably near future or where the 
amount of government aid which will 
be required appears reasonable when 
weighed against the benefits to be de- 
rived from the new service. In any event, 
the Board has the responsibility of an- 
alyzing the prospects of a new service in 
the light of its prospective need for gov- 
ernment financial support. The possi- 
bility of the expansion of services on a 
large scale may involve a_ substantial 
financial commitment on the part of the 
government. For this reason the expan- 
sion program is not only a matter of 
transportation economics—it is also a 
major z question of government fiscal 


policy. 


Neal 





Retail Distribution Costs 
Will Be Lowered by Postway 


Air Transport—Littlewood 


Sharp reductions in the cost of 
distribution through use of air n 
were forecast for the postwar period 
William Littlewood, vice-president 
American Airlines, in a New York 
dress last fortnight. Littlewood 
before the postwar conference of 
National Men’s Wear Association, ; 

“Large amounts of capital formerly 
locked up in inventories of retailers ang 
jobbers will be released,” he said, 
the speed of air transport makes it 
sible to carry smaller stocks beg 
they can be replenished in hours ing 
of days and weeks.” i 

Littlewood predicted that some manm 
facturers will resist this trend of “han& 
to-mouth” buying, but that once thy 
retailer sees his way clear to take ab) 
vantage of it suppliers will “fall in lime 
with his desire to do business on lower 
inventories, with less investment in stow 
age space, and win the first lap in the 
race with competition.” 

“In the sound economic development 
of domestic short-haul or local servicg 
aviation will have a decentralizing im 
fluence,” he asserted. “This will be 
merely an extension of the trend ab 
ready noted in the development of the 
automobile. The suburban radius @ 
cities and towns will expand. A definils 
back-to-the-farm movement already 
being predicted for the postwar em 
And in this picture the airplane, anf 
eventually other forms of flying will play 
an important part.” 


Alabama PSC Denies 
Waterman Petition 


For Intrastate Route 


The Alabama Public Service Commis 
sion has denied the application of Water 
man Airline Inc. for intrastate air route 
in Alabama on the grounds that the PSC 
does not have jurisdiction to award such 
certificates. 

Waterman had sought routes serving 
Mobile, Montgomery, Birmingham, Hunts 
ville, Muscle Shoals, Dothan, Selma, Tus- 
caloosa, Anniston and Gadsden. 

The decision followed receipt by the 
PSC of an official opinion by the At 
torney General of Alabama stating that 
“those statutes defining the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission do not 
vest in it the authority to issue ce 
cates of public convenience and n 
to intrastate air carriers.” Officials be 
lieve that the Alabama Aviation Commis 
sion will handle applications for intt® 
state routes. 


Start New UAL Cargo Run 


A second daily round trip of “flying 
freight cars” has been inaugurated 1 
United Air Lines between Chicago 
San Francisco. Planes returned to Uni 
by the Army are being used. The ait 
line opened its cargo service, using Dougy 
las DC-3 airplanes especially equi 
for air mail and air express, Oct. 16. 
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Air Cargo’s Breadth Underscored by Foley 


Undue Concentration on Only Few Portions of Whole 
Blueprint ‘Puts Cart Before Horse’ 





By E. J. Fotry 


$$ 











N CONSIDERING the future of air 
cargo, realism and the recognition of 

all pertinent elements are fundamental. 
Yet they do not always find place in the 
discussions of the subject. Cargo air- 
craft, packaging and handling and load- 
ing mechanisms— 
all are proper 
topics for thought; 
they are immi- 
nent, important 
phases. Yet they 
are not much 
more than a torn 
corner from our 
air cargo blue- 
print. 

In a sense, un- 
due concentration 
on these portions 
of the whole gen- 
erates a cart-be- 
fore-horse approach. Though it is hardly 
our business to say, it seems unnecessary 
that the thinking on the subject be so 
routed. We propose the injection of a 
few ideas in these paragraphs to provoke 
a realization of the scope of the field 
which the air transport industry proposes 
to plow. 

If wide-eyed simplicity marks our ap- 
proach to the whole air cargo problem, it 
is intentional. No other topic, to our way 
of thinking, is more complex or more de- 
manding of full knowledge and consent. 

Every transportation medium has had 
to provide for the movement of cargo 
over its systems; no less will be expected 
of the airlines. The reasons behind the 
development of freight traffic to a pre- 
dominant position in surface transport 
might be interesting and worthy of pur- 
suit. However, they are not essential to 
our thought—the attainment of a com- 
parable situation in air transport seems 
fortunately remote. 


The highly competitive postwar period 
to clamor for an air cargo serv- 





Foley 


To anyone who may say that he can 
simply sit down and develop a curve of 
air cargo volume vs. rate, we compliment 
him for recognizing the value of this 
project but warn him that the use of it 
alone may lead him astray. An intimate 
knowledge of what kind of business makes 
up that volume will be indispensable. 

The kind of business, or in other words 
the type of commodity, to be carried by 
air freight operations used to be de- 
termined by the high ratio of value per 
unit weight. More recently, the experts 
have broadened the concept of the market 
by the use of additional criteria such as 
style value, perishability, etc. 

Their predictions of a broader market 
are sound, no doubt. We have always 
been of the opinion that a tremendous 
reservoir of untapped possibilities for air 
freight exists. However, it is not realistic 
to assume that all commodities embraced 
by the criteria will move by air freight. 
One of the reasons for such an assump- 
tion being dangerous lies in the answer 
to the question—Does the air carrier want 


to carry it, regardless of how well it lends 
itself to air shipment? 

We must remember that everything 
which is proposed for shipment by air 
has been shipped by some other medium 
in the past. It may pay dividends to study 
the history of shipments of those com- 
modities which seem naturals for air ship- 
ment. For example, a perishable is not 
necessarily perishable only from a time- 
in-shipment standpoint. Handling and 
loading, ventilating and refrigerating and 
a dozen other factors can contribute to 
perishability. The air transport industry 
may want to “draw a lot of lines” unless 
its proposes to give a super service which 
per se is not volume producing. 

Damage claims as a factor in shippers’ 
revenues must be given a place in our air 
cargo thinking. 

Our discussion of market and claims 
leads us logically to rates. Too many of 
us may be satisfying ourselves with air- 
craft operating cost figures, may be as- 
suming that low rates to the public fol- 


(Turn to page 72) 





UAL Passenger Service Official Adds To 


Foley’s Comments on ‘Personal Touch’ 


(The following letter has been received 
from Elmer T. Schall, division of passen- 
ger service, United Air Lines, in answer 
to E. J. Foley’s request for comment on 
his recent article “Airlines Should Main- 
tain Personal Touch.” Mr. Schall states 
that the views are his own and should 
not necessarily be construed as those of 

United Air Lines). 


Passenger Service is a spoke in the wheel of 
the airline industry, and consequently is of 
relative importance. Where it will be braced 
or trimmed, lengthened or shortened, depends 
entirely upon all the other factors, from rim to 
hub. Just as in other departments of the in- 
dustry, I feel no definite pattern can be cut 
now as to what airline passenger service will 
comprise in the future. However, just as firmly 
do I believe the public has the assurance that 
everything will be done to maintain, and im- 
prove, present standards. 

Fortunately, comparatively early in airline 
history, executives recognized the importance 
of this feature in attracting and maintaining 
passenger business and good will. In more 
recent years, it has become an important ad- 
junct to the one article of merchandise it has 
to sell to the public—that of transportation. The 
package has been offered wrapped in cello- 
phane, ribboned and enticingly decorated. And 
even after being opened has continued to be 
pleasant and tempting. We shall continue to 
improve merchandising methods in selling 
transportation, and one of the most important 
will be that of Passenger Service. 

Just as in operations, communications, cargo 
and mail divisions of this industry, the prob- 
lems of Passenger Service are both numerous 
and heterogeneous. We may feel it necessary 





on one hand to dispense with or modify food 
service, and on the other hand to give greater 
attention to cabin comfort and varied service 
while aloft. 

The baggage problem is one on which much 
attention has been given for years, and one 
which will continue to require expert concen- 
trated thought. Today, our greatest anxiety 
is that of seeing that when we accept a pas- 
senger’s luggage from him, that we have it 
quickly available to him at his destination. 
If because of the maze of complexities involved 
in this type of handling, then when equipment 
permits, it should be modified and altered to, 
say, retention by the traveler of his own lug- 
gage and storage wells under, or over his seat 
in the cabin. These very plans are being in- 
corporated in the specifications of the basic post 
war planes as being prescribed by the Air 
Transport Association. Mr. Gerard Dobben 
covered this in a recent article appearing 
American Aviation. 

Food service may be considered by some 4 
unnecessary, and an expense to be eliminated 
as soon as feasible; that it was one of those 
“enticing ribbons and pieces of cellophane” we 
employed to attract passengers. However, from 
passenger comfort, good will, and satisfaction. 
it has meant much. Any thought directed t 
this service except that of improving it, cet 
tainly bears careful and weighty decision. But 
how can you expound the relative merits of 
hot meals versus box lunches, or ala carte 
service over planned menus until you know 
schedules, running times, equipment, and seat- 
ing capacity? Many problems arise to which 
we do not know the answer, and hinge em 
tirely on the designing boards! Some of these 
problems are; how quickly can you serve 
60, 80, or more passengers; is it worthwhile 


(Turn to page 71) 
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ANOTHER DOW SERVICE— SHEET, PLATE AND STRIP 
LIGHT WEIGHT PLUS STRENGTH PROVIDED BY DOWMETAL PRODUCTS 


® Sweeping over America today, 
goes a new challenge to dead weight. 
More than ever before, every ounce 
added to a product must earn its own 
way. For we're growing weight con- 
sclous—pay load conscious. 


In many jobs this calls for Dowmetal 
Magnesium Alloys. We can help 
you use the lightest of the structural 
metals—placing at your disposal 27 
years experience plus large fabrica- 
tion facilities. 


An important Dow Service is the pro- 
duction of sheet, plate and strip. We 
can produce in all gauges—.020 inches 
and thicker. These magnesium prod- 
ucts are easily fabricated into many 
shapes. They possess the same high- 
strength weight ratio characteristic of 
other forms. 


We can also tell you how to weld, 
form and assemble magnesium. If you 
have a place for “the metal of motion” 
—call on us. We'll be glad to help. 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Washington + Cleveland 


New York - Boston - Philadelphia - 


+ Chicago «+ St. Lovis + Houston + Son Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HELICOPTER’S HEART 





a” 


One feature that has played an im- 
portant part in the success of the 
Sikorsky helicopter is the develop- 
ment of “cyclic pitch control.” 


Thé mechanism that operates this 
control passes through the main rotor 


hub. 
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THE COLLAR 
1S ELASTIC, 
THE NUT CAN BE 
USED TIME AND 
TIME AGAIN. 
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It is the heart of the helicopter. 


And you will find this heart fastened 
safely and securely with Elastic Stop 
Nuts. 


These are the nuts with the red elastic 
collar—the nuts which have revolu- 
tionized aircraft construction. 


That red collar hugs the bolt and grips 
tight. It does not loosen under vibra. 
tion or shock. It locks fast —anywhere 
on the bolt. 


Nevertheless, you can take Elastic Stop 
Nuts off, and put them back on,.time 
and time again, and they still retain 
their locking effectiveness. 


Elastic Stop Nuts are going to prove 
godsends in countless postwar fasten- 
ing problems. They will make prod- 
ucts safer, better and longer lasting. 


Any time you wish, our engineers will 
be glad to help with whatever fasten- 
ing job you might have. They will 
recommend the correct Elastic Stop 
Nut to meet the situation. 





——_——— 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


O 
ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 
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Schall’s Letter 


(Continued from page 68) 


detract from payload to install heating or 
refrigeration equipment for ala carte service 
gd considering supplies necessary to have on 
hand and personnel to properly give service? 
However, I firmly believe we should continue 
the present practice, that of complimentary 
service! 

Even if it is “hidden” in the price of a 
ticket, and the public knows it, we are offer- 
ing a “one price fare’’ from the time he buys 
a ticket until he arrives at his destination. 
There is no “circus rate’’—$1 to get in and 
fifty cents for a seat, and 10c for a drink and 
a dime for a bag of peanuts—but the opening 
of a pocketbook just once—a fare which can 
be relied upon, and include everything! 
This also embraces tipping! I believe the 
American public is tired of this old-fashioned 
method of “buying” service, where service is 
de. It is embarrassing, expensive and cer- 
tainly undemocratic. Many outstanding and 
secessful public service institutions have 
adopted this policy, and while their patrons 
imew the greater cost to them, meant larger 
slaries for employees, yet they gratefully 
patronized these establishments. 

On other problems of passenger service, the 
industry is progressing wisely and slowly. 
Much has been done and will be done to sim- 
plify ticketing, refunding, manifesting, ““weigh- 
ing-in,” reservations, and maintaining definite 
pre-announced departures. But many of these 
problems still hinge upon capacities of planes 
of the future and schedules and terminal facili- 
ties. Regardless of these potential factors, we 
certainly must strive toward more expeditious 
and efficient handling of passengers. This is a 
fundamental of Passenger Service. 

In any discussion of Passenger Service, there 
thould be mentioned one phase that doesn’t 
hinge on equipment, facilities, or volume. 
Payloads and schedules make no inroads on this 
development. Airlines have no patent rights 
to it, yet have done as much if not more than 
amy other single public service industry to 
foster and develop it. It is that pleasant, cheer- 
ful “voice-with-a-smile” that answers the 
phone; that patient, courteous explanation of 
reservations, schedules, rates, and baggage al- 
lowances. It is the delicate understanding of 
the timid traveler's fears; the diplomatic hand- 
ling of a dignitary. It-is the expeditious, effi- 
cent service to the executive! 

Each traveler is different, no matter how few 
or how many you accommodate. Each requires 
2 different type of service; each desires some- 
thing peculiar to his or her travel plans; each 
wants, excepts, and is willing to pay for ind:- 
vidualized travel service. 

Today's and tomorrow's airline Passenger 
Agent knows and immediately recognizes that 
a Mother and a small infant are flying fdr 
definite urgent reasons. At once he affords 
her every facility available at the terminal; 
baby kit and baby foods for the infant pas- 
snger while aloft; the always present, cour- 
‘tous, and patient answers to multitudes of 
questions concerning departures, ticketing, ar- 
tivals, limousine service, etc., and competent 
Stewardess assistance with the child while 
deft. And in addition, a clean, quick, journey 
ad baby and Mother are at the end of what 
could have been an ordeal and trying ex- 

ce. 

The business man, buyer, seller, lawyer, or 
iicial is usually a seasoned traveler. He comes 
the field at the last minute. He knows the 
™swers and doesn’t want a lot of fussiness or 
fills, but a “just-give-me-a-comfortable-seat- 
ind-let’s-get-going” attitude. His individual- 
Med travel requirements are those of prompt 
thedules, efficient, courteous, and expeditious 
handling, and a comfortable, fast journey so 
tat he can get about his business with the 
‘ast possible delay! 

While on the other hand, you have the vaca- 

the honey-mooners, the first-ride thrill 
“ekers. They have plenty of time, and find 
that the trip is over, all too soon. They are 
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more interested in scenery than in comfort. 
They are too enthralled at the altitude and 
temperature and speed than what's on the 
menu! As soon as this type is noticed, airline 
personnel are equipped to enhance their joys 
by patient explanations, calling attention to 
land marks, and perhaps arrange a chat with 
the Flight Captain. To this type of traveler, 
individualized service is an appreciated adjunct 
to an already thrilling experience. 

Even today airlines are giving this indivi- 
dualized passenger service in spite of crowded 
and hampered conditions. Because of a well- 
rounded passenger service development, they 
are in excellent condition to see that each and 
every traveler receives what he or she most 
desires. Even today, the business man re- 
ceives comfort, quiet, speed, and nourishing 
food enroute between his appointments. The 
Mother and infant, the vacationer, honey- 
mooner, while very definitely in the minority 
on our passenger lists, still receive special care 
and attention. And Service men, who consti- 
tute the bulk of our passenger lists, receive 
that speedy transportation they need and de- 
sire, rest and relaxation, and tempting, deli- 
cious meals which in themselves are a welcome 
change from G.I. chow lines or Officer’s Mess. 


Passenger Service is all these and a hundred 
other correllated actions and facilities, all de- 
voted and available with just one aim—that 
of making the traveler's every contact with 
the airline, one that is pleasant, efficient, and 
courteous. 

Yes, I am confident it can be maintained 
teday, post-war, and always, regardless of 
volume. Passenger Service shall always be a 
spoke in the wheel of the air transport in- 
dustry. It will grow as the wheel grows, carry 
its share of the load, and revolve just as 
quickly as the whole unit progresses. It will 
continue to strengthen the unit, and will not 
be eliminated, but maintain its proportionate 
importance in the coming “Age of Flight.” 


EQUIPMEN T—— 





Bendix Employe Develops Field 
Repair Kit for Radio Loops 











An employe of the Bendix Radio Di- 
vision, Baltimore, troubled by the number 
of aircraft radio loops kept out of action 
for indefinite periods by being returned 
to the factory for repairs, has developed 
a field repair kit for repairing loops in the 
field. The kit is composed of a rubber 
shaping hammer and mold for straighten- 
ing loop cases, and various other tools for 
making mechanical adjustments. Jack 
Rockwell, the employe, has received a 
cash award for the development and has 
been given a job in the Model Laboratory 
of the Standards Department of Bendix. 


‘Porcupine’ Die 
Boeing Aircraft Co. has developed a die 
capable of punching 388 riveting holes in 
a single stroke of a giant hydraulic press. 
The die is turning out parts ready for 
riveting 30 times faster than the previous 
method of drilling. 


New Sun Aviation Fuel 


Engineers of Sun Oil Co. have devised a 
process for the development from those 
parts of crude oil formerly used only for 
low-grade fuels, of an aviation fuel called 
“dynafuel,” which is said to be 50% more 
powerful than United States standard 100- 
octane test fuel. The entire output of the 
new fuel is reserved at present for mili- 
tary use, the company announces. 





STOP Hazardous Dust 
with HYDRO-CLONE 


Dust created in grinding, burring, and pol- 





ishing incurs danger to workers’ health and 
increases maintenance on machines, bearings, 
and motors. In working with aluminum and 
magnesium there is also a serious fire and 
explosion hazard. 


These dangers can be eliminated by using 
the Hydro-Clone Grinding Bench, which sup- 
presses the dust by reducing it to harmless, 
easily disposable sludge. The Hydro-Clone is 
a completely self-contained unit requiring no 
filters, exhaust fan, or dust piping. There is 
only one moving part—a water pump. 


Hydro-Clones are coming into wide use in 
metalworking plants. Made in sizes for 1 to 4 
operators. Write for Bulletin FY-125. Also 
Bulletin FY-115 describing Hydro-Clone Sol- 
vent Spray Cleaning Booth. Whiting Corpo- 
ration, 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, IIl. 


CORPGRATICON 
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Hydro-Clone Grinding, Burr- 
ing, and Polishing Bench 


HYDRO-CLONE 


WETTING IS TRUE SUPPRESSION 
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E. J. Foley 
(Continued from page 68) 


low automatically and moving on into 
what is to be done with the cargo between 
receipt at airport of origin and delivery 
at airport of destination. Planning of this 
segment is necessary and sound, yet may 
it not be unduly anticipatory? It seems 
as though too much of the business volume 
depends upon pre-airport and post-air- 
port service characteristics. This service 
will to a great extent be reflected in air 
cargo rates. 

Weight, distance to be carried, and pos- 
sibly valuation are the sole elements of 
the present rate structure for air ship- 
ment. Such bases are desirable since they 
permit the ultimate in rate structure 
simplicity. Hand-in-hand with simplicity 
may go promiscuity of market, A rate 
structure must be complex to provide a 
carrier with selectivity as to what he will 
move and protect him from back breaking 
claims of a rate which does not differ- 
entiate between commodities. 

While sketching mechanical loaders for 
air cargo and dreaming up 40-ton pay- 
load cargo planes, it will prove interesting 
if a study is made of the surface carriers’ 
rate structures and the organizational 
overhead necessary for this phase. Air 
cargo cannot be expected to differ greatly 
from surface traffic in this regard. 

It must be remembered that the field 
of air cargo is full of surprises and re- 
plete with ideas and needs wholly alien 
to the air transport industry. The fact 
that “what must be done after getting the 
cargo” is more simple and pleasurable of 
determination because of its familiarity 
does not lessen the need for a good look 
at the other side of the picture. 


The flexibility of surface cargo trans- 
port as typified by the interchange of 
freight cars between railroads is a serv- 
ice feature which must be met by air 
cargo service if it is to be universally 
acceptable. This flexibility is a keynote 
for the orations of the supporters of the 
glider movement of air cargo—a cause 
which has never been supported in these 
columns because of our lack of convic- 
tion of its economic so’ : 

Today’s flexibility of service to all on- 
airline and many off-airline points results 
from the interposition of Railway Express 
Agency. Regardless of the criticism di- 
rected at REA, we must repeat our posi- 
tion in support of its function. It is gen- 

admitted that a universal service, 


to fulfill the shippers’ needs. 
It follows that until cargo can walk, we 
must confess the need for an intermediary 


bination Railway Express 
Agency may not be the only service suit- 
able for this need but it certainly deserves 

part of the business which it can 
efficiently provide. Any organization pro- 
posed to supplant REA would, > line 
a eee tical 
Other possibilities for providing flexi- 
bility to on-airline ts are the inter- 
change of tween car- 


becoming involved in detailed analysis of 





Aircraft Brake Dokter 


The Barrett Equipment Co., Cass Ave. 
at 21st St., St. Louis, Mo. are now manu- 
facturing this Aircraft Brake Dokter, for 
servicing every type of aircraft brake shoe 





The 


or assembly using brake lining. 
Model B-117, as illustrated can be used to 
service brakes while in place on the land- 
ing gear, in the hangar, on the field or 


on the production line. It is a precision 
tool which is said to tailor the lining and 
adjust the brake shoe to the proper drum 
size with proper drum-to-shoe clearance 
allowed and no further adjustment re- 
quired after installation. 


Templeton Kenly Wing Jack 


To make its line of wing jacks complete, 
Templeton Kenly & Co., Chicago an- 
nounces this Simplex No. 7400 Hydraulic 
10-ton model. Among the features are: 


- fast lifting; positive load locking, equipped 


with safety retainer collar to carry com- 
pression loading; self-aligning, spherical 
hydraulic base seat prevents eccentric 
loading of unit; screw adjusting, allows 
for micrometric leveling. Its specifica- 
tions are: minimum, height, 43%”; hy- 
draulic lift, 24”; screw lift, 7%”; maxi- 
mum height, 7434”; weight, 265 pounds. 





the complexities of these two solutions, 
we shall simply say that full realization 
of either does not appear practical in the 
foreseeable future. 

Above are a few vagrant ideas on the 
more neglected side of Air Cargo. We 
could have added as many more or ex- 





Equipment News 
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Automatic Engine Control 


This is the Mark 46, a new model of 
the Simmonds-Hobson Automatic Engine 
Control, which coordinates manifold pres- 
sure and mixture. It is now in produc- 
tion by Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., New 
York City. The unit automatically selects 
mixture strength as well as manifold pres- 
sure and provides selected settings of the 





throttle control lever at “take-off,” “rated” 
and “economical cruising boost” positions 
employing the same basic principles of 
operation as the Mark 40. The evacuated 
aneroid, which responds to changes in 
manifold pressure, moves a servo piston 
which in turn, actuates the carburetor 
throttle control. 


Nut and Bolt Retainer 


This new type of nut and bolt retainer 
is called “Click” and produced by Kaynar 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. As _ pictured, 
Click’s design consists of a retainer plate 
and a retainer spring, both made of cad- 
mium plated tempered spring steel. The 


use of Clicks is claimed to permit the re- 
placement of worn or damaged nuts # 
bolts in a few seconds without the use 
special tools. 


panded any one a hundredfold. It & 
hoped that all parties interested in AT 
Cargo will develop this side of the future 
To know which is the head and which ® 
the tail of your coin, may help a !# 
if someone asks you to match for te 
business. 
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"he wbtenedl TENSION of Battle 





HIS is the ultimate tension of battle...the unfailing 
T spring of the magneto contact breaker. On its tension 
depends the vital delivery of 40,000 timed sparks a minute to 
each of a big bomber’s engines. That is why, before they are 
judged worthy to work in a Bendix-Scintilla* Aircraft 
Magneto, these springs must first pass long, grueling tests at 
speeds up to 5,000 r.p.m.—must run the gauntlet of more 
than 13,000,000 breaks before acceptance. 

Here is one more striking example of the minutely pains- 
taking tests that back up the precise engineering and careful 
workmanship in every Bendix-Scintilla part...one more 


reason why our airmen go into battle confident that they have 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


*TRADE MARK OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


the best equipment in the world. Soon, we hope, the care and 
engineering ingenuity that Scintilla Magneto Division has con- 
tributed to the high development of Aircraft Ignition will be 


applied to our great Transports of Tomorrow. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 
Béndix-Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, 
Harnesses and Switches, vital members of 
“The Invisible Crew,” are standard equip- 
ment for the major aircraft engine manu- 
facturers, including: 

Allison * Jacobs * Continental * Lycoming 
* Lawrance * Wright Aero Corp. * Pratt & 


mero x Whitney * Warner * Packard * Ranger 
SCINTILLA * Ford * Nosh « Chrysler * Kinner. 




















Contract Termination Article 
Seen Aid to Aircraft Makers 


IRCRAFT PRODUCTION officials 

view the uniform contract termina- 
tion article issued by the Office of War 
Mobilization as an = + age step toward 
solving industry problems of termination 
and reconversion. 

“It is unquestionably an improvement 
over the confused and chaotic situation 
which existed previously,” Lucien Shaw, 
assistant to the President of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. told American Aviation. 
Other representatives of the industry 
indicated approval, saying it paved the 
way for an intelligent and equitable 
solution of the termination problems. 

Shaw stressed the importance of de- 
cisive, courageous administration, how- 
ever, as a key factor in determining the 
effectiveness of the article. “In most 
respects, it is broad enough,” he said, 
“so that if it is administered well, it will 
solve the majority of our problems.” 

The termination article covers only 
one phase of the problem of transition 
from war to peacetime production. In 
his statement accompanying the issuance 
of the articles OWM Director Byrnes 
pointed out that it did not cover such 
questions as payments and loans, com- 
pay-wide settlements, settlements with 
subcontractors and disposition of surplus 
properties. 

Of particular interest to the aircraft in- 
dustry will be the results of studies being 
made by one sub-committee appointed by 
Bernard Baruch, who is in charge of all 
demobilization planning for OWM. This 
group is investigating the a of 
interim financing, or socalled victory 
loans, to contractors who need assistance 
in the period of change-over between 
war contract termination and normal 
production. 

Another sub-committee is working on 
the problem of reconversion reserves for 
war contractors. “Since the operation in- 
volves policies -affecting internal revenue, 
it is very likely that new legislation will 

needed,” Washington officials believe. 

Still another Baruch committee is 
studying the question of removal, storage 
of Government property 
from the premises of the contractor. The 
of one central agency responsible 


be receiving wide support. 
Baruch is expected a the near future 
to issue a number of supplemental re- 
ports on war contract termination 
the findings of these committees. In 
connection, Byrnes declared the gen- 
objectives of the Office of War 
Mobilization are “to have the same prin- 
of. contract settlement apply to 
subcontractors . . . to have quick pay- 
ment of what the government owes. . . 
clearance of government-owned materials 
and equi ent from the plants not later 
than , om 


: 


E 
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after the filing of inventory 


The uniform termination article be- 
came effective immediately and is being 


Despite this guaranty that the article 
assures “uniform handling,” aircraft offi- 
cials point out that actually it leaves 
almost everything to the discretion of 
the contracting officers. This discretionary 
character of the article has been called 
both “disturbing” and “encouraging”; en- 
couraging, presumably, because it allows 
for adaptation of its principles to the 
peculiarities of each industry. 

One “great virtue” of the Baruch ar- 
ticle, according to Lucien Shaw, is that 
it permits approval by the contracting 
officer of the contractor’s settlement. of 
claims to be final. “The core of the sub- 
contractor problem is that prime con- 
tractors have to be given final approval 
before they can settle claims which arise 
from termination,” he said. He pointed 
out that this provision would only be 
effective if final advance approvals are 
given promptly—one case in which the 
manner of administration is of vital im- 
portance. 

The article provides that all or any 
part of the settlements on termination 
may be made by negotiation between the 
contractor and contracting officer. Shaw 
believes most settlements will be made 
under this clause, “but it is so short you 
can’t tell how it will work.” 

In case of disagreement between the 
contracting officer and the contractor, the 
Baruch article establishes a formula for 
the settlement, providing that the full 
contract price shall be paid for completed 
articles. A margin of profit is allowed 
for all work in process which “limits the 
aggregate profit in all cases to a maxi- 
mum of 6% and further limits to a 
maximum of 2% the profit on unprocessed 
inventory, to the extent that this inven- 
tory is properly allocable to the con- 
tract.” 

Shaw predicted that difficulties would 





Watching Newest Northrop 














When Northrop’ Aircraft's newest 
warplane took to the air recently, 


interested spectators were, left to 
right above, John K. Northrop, presi- 
dent and chief of design of the com- 
pany; Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
director of production, U. S. Army, 
and La Motte T. Cohu, general 
manager of Northrop. 





Adel Creates Diesel, 
Engine Equipment Dept. 
Headed by Goodenough 


Adel Precision Products Corp. has 
crested a new diesel and engine equip. 
ment division to 
be headed by 
Wing Commander 
J. G. Goodenough, 
well known inter- 
nal combustion 
engineer. The 
company does not 
contemplate im. 
mediate _produc- 
tion of diese! 
equipment  be- 
cause of current 
pressure on the 
industry for de- 
livery of existing 
hydraulic control items now being manu- 
factured for military aircraft, said a com. 
pany announcement. Commander Goode- 
nough’s first assignments will be on vari- 
ous fuel and injection problems cop- 
nected with this equipment, it was said 





Goodenough 





be encountered by the aircraft industry 
in determining the costs of work in 
process and raw materials in the required 
manner of separating costs allocable to 
the completed articles from those ap- 
plicable to the articles in process. “The 
aircraft industry,” Shaw explained, “keeps 
its books on the basis of lots rather than 
units. There would have to be a per- 
centage formula established to clarify 
this situation.” With respect to the rate 
of _ which will be allowed on for- 
mula settlements, it will be most impor- 
tant to know what rates will be per- 
mitted the aircraft industry.” 

It was pointed out that there is need 
for further explanation and clarification 
of the phrase “reasonable cost inciden- 
tal to termination of work,” since it does 
not specify, for example, whether com- 
pensation for costs incurred during slow- 
downs of payrolls will be included. Shaw 
pointed out the seriousness of this prob- 
lem to the industry, which, he said, does 
not have funds to maintain wartime 
payrolls for more than a_ very short 
period after termination. The complete 
exclusion of payments for properly 
“which is destroyed, lost, stolen or dam- 
aged,” is also expected to adversely a- 
fect the industry. 

It is possible under the Baruch regul 
tion for contracting officers to make par 
tial payments and payments on accoum! 
of anything from 0% to 100%, but noth 
ing requires that such partial payment 
be made. Similarly there is no provisio® 
assuring a warning period before t- 
mination although such warning is ™ 
prohibited. “There again,” said Sha¥, 
“the manner of administration is the i» 
portant thing.” 

To meet the growing demand for edv- 
cated and decisive administrators of co 
tract terminations the War Departmet! 
this month revived its Army Industri# 
College ‘to train personnel in hand 
problems arising out of volume terminé 
tions of war contracts. The first cla® 
of 108 Army and Navy officers and pre 
curement officials from other governme® 
agencies will be instructed by such m@ 
as Baruch and WPB’s Executive Vi 
Chairman C. E. Wilson. 
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Yes, a large number of the American 
warplanes racing across the world’s sky- 
ways have “bathtubs” . . . . intricate “tub” 
shaped alloy steel forging terminals used 
in many engine mounts manufactured by 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS, INC. 


Global war rapidly accelerated aircraft 
production schedules---and increased the 
need for drop forgings as the method for 
producing alloy steel parts of higher ten- 
sile strength. The “bathtub” forging is 
only one of thousands of highly stressed 
parts made by our AIRFORGE DIVISION. 


Since 1933, AIRCRAFT MECHANICS, INC. 
has served the aviation and other indus- 
tries. Our welded tubular assemblies are 
precision-built. A comparison will show 
our finer welding technique. And AIR- 


Forging a Bathtub for an Airplane / 


FORGED parts, combined with expert weld- 
ing, provide that extra margin of safety 

. have higher stress, and fatigue resist- 
ance ... more uniformity of structure... 
and save priceless machining hours and 
critical materials. 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS, INC. produces 
thousands of engine mounts, engine mount 
supports, welded landing gear supports, 
welded landing gear retracting linkage, 
and drop forged parts for more than fifty 
leading aircraft companies and other es- 
sential industries. 





Our engineers and laboratory tech- 
nicians will be glad to share with any 
industry their production-tested experi- 
ence in welded tubular assembly and drop 
forging. Just write to them, now. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 














* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Wright, Fairchild, Chrysler Engineers Read 
Important Papers at Detroit SAE Conference 


HREE PAPERS of interest to aircraft 

manufacturers were read at last 
month’s meetings of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Detroit. L. C. Miller, 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp., advocated 
flight testing of aircraft engines at the 
plant of the manufacturer, going so far 
as to predict that such testing would be 
the basis of model approval in the 
future: two Chrysler Corp. engineers— 
C. A. Stamm and W. E. McCravey—came 
out strong for liquid-cooled engines; a 
research chemist of Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corp—Dr. Gertrude H. Spre- 
mulli—told of complications which have 
developed in the use of synthetic rubber 
in aircraft engines. 

The impossibility of accurately analyz- 
ing service conditions impedes the ap- 
plication of the new rubbers to motors, 
said Dr. Spremulli, who is attached to 
Fairchild’s Ranger Aircraft Engines Divi- 
sion. 

“While the requirement of oil resistance 
of a rubber seal is known, the types and 
compositions of the oils which might be 
used in an engine during service are 
unknown variables,” she said. “Like- 
wise, gasoline resistance may be found 
necessary for a rubber diaphragm, but 
such an important factor as the aromatic 
content of the gasolines that might be 
used can only be estimated.” 


Stamm and McCravey revealed that 
computations made by them indicate 
22% greater horsepower would be re- 
quired in an air-cooled aircraft engine 
to produce the same top speed as an 
otherwise identical liquid-cooled engine. 


The power reductions with the liquid- 
cooled engine are split about equally be- 
tween reduced cooling drag, due to an 
optimum radiator size, and reduced 
fuselage drag, due to the better stream- 
lined nose shape, they declared. The 
power required to overcome the cooling 
drag and blunt nose fuselage drag are 
built into an aircooled engine in the 
form of cooling fins and overall shape, 
respectively, they pointed out. 

“The liquid cooled engine radiator can 
be chosen by the airplane designer to 
reduce cooling drag to the vanishing 
point, and the overall shape is such that 
the nose of the fuselage can be readily 
streamlined.” 

Miller said in his paper: “It is evident 
from the large amount of flying done, 
the amount of data obtained, and the 
remedies accomplished for engine oper- 
ational difficulties, that much progress can 
be made in the way of anticipating en- 
gine requirements in power plant instal- 
lation design, and eliminate engine oper- 
ation faults, by a thorough program of 
flight testing at the plant. Engine flight 
testing by the manufacturer will become 
a prescribed part of the development 
program of new engine models.” 

Miss Spremulli revealed that another 
variable which helps complicate the prob- 
lem of selecting the proper synthetic rub- 
ber for aircraft engines is that of tem- 
perature. For some applications the 
synthetic rubber used must remain serv- 
iceable over a range of temperature as 
wide as from minus 40 degrees Fahren- 
a to plus 300 degrees Fahrenheit, she 
said. 





Having One 





on the Army 





Among the 650 West Coast industrialists attending the Army-Navy War 





Conference in Los Angeles last month were, left to right—A. M. Rochlen, 
director of public relations, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Maurice Cleary, assistant to 


vice les, L 
pao ear 


Aircraft Corp.; Leonard K. Schwartz, assistant to 
president of Lockheed; and William F. Peters, assistant manager of the 


Aircraft War Production Council (West Coast). They are enjoying an Army 
field mess at Los Angeles Coliseum. 
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‘Old 66’ Rides Again 


Bell Aircraft Corp. has received 
word from the South Pacific that 
an old P-400 series Airacobra, which 
was retired months ago as obsolete. 
has been pressed into service again 
as a rescue plane for pilots forced 
down many miles out to sea. The 
plane, nicknamed “Old 66,” has been 
fitted with a belly tank carrying a 
two-man life raft which can be 
dropped to survivors. Bell officials 
see a useful future for obsolete 
planes in such rescue work. Hereto. 
fore, old combat planes, regardless 
of their records, have wound up on 
a scrap heap, or have been left 
sitting on some airfield “like an old 
race horse put out to pasture,” a 
Bell press agent observes. 











Start New West Coast 
Labor Utilization Study 


A new labor utilization survey has been 
started by the West Coast aircraft in- 
dustry in cooperation with the Army, 
Navy and War Manpower Commission 
The accelerating tempo of the war in 
the Pacific, certain to place major strains 
on West Coast facilities, makes the sur- 
vey especially timely, said P. G. Johnson, 
Council president. 

Primary purpose of the survey is to 
determine whether strides in efficiency— 
seven men did in 1943 what it required 
70 men to do in 1940—can be extended 
Ideas in labor utilization discovered by 
one plant will be spread throughout the 
industry. 

West Coast plane builders, Johnson 
said, are greatly increasing their pro- 
grams of in-plant training, upgrading 
and study of wage incentives as well as 
the work of simplification and other pro- 
duction expediting procedures. 


Gives Advice to Salesmen 


Carl W. Elkins, assistant to the pres- 
dent of Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., ha 
sent a “message of assurance” to the com- 
pany’s sales representatives, assuring them 
that Taylorcraft will meet all competition 
after the war, but warning them agains 
over-optimistic writers who have bee 
envisioning postwar airplanes “which wil 
incorporate every kind of gadget from 
constant speed propellers to blind-flying 
instruments and de-icers and still sell # 
automobile prices.” 

“We believe that our industry will pro 
gress faster if it is not hampered by having 
the general public and new representative 
expect to see a miracle plane at a miract 
price overnight,” writes Elkins. “The 
manufacturer has a great responsibility 
and, in order to continue his existence 
must recognize and discharge this 
sponsibility by building a better product 
at a lower cost. 


“Be optimistic, but realistic,” Elkin 
urges. 
CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE AIRCRAFT! 


CORP. has concluded arrangements with the 
Princeton Film Center to distribute prints 0 
“PBY Record Breakers” and “Cradle of ve 
tory.” Both subjects are 16 mm sound films 
and deal with aircraft produced by ™ 
makers of the Liberator. 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


-_ keep the Allies’ supply lines open, to enable us to dispose men, 
munitions and food where they are wanted, demands utmost 
efficiency to the last detail. 


Aircraft looking for trouble and ready to destroy the menace that 
comes from under the sea, ships, guided by men ceaseless in their 
vigilance, dodging this trouble, all are dependent on the absolute 
reliability of engines both in aircraft and ships. 


The job of work Vokes Filters have té do is to ensure that the air, 
oil and fuel oil servicing engines is free from impurities so that 
maximum power and speed and complete dependability can be 
assured. Vokes Filters, under the severest battle conditions in all 
areas of fighting on land, sea and in the air, have stood up to demands 
made on them. Exacting tests in nearly three years of war in all 
branches of the services has substantiated the claim for Vokes Filters 
—99.9 per cent. FILTRATION EFFICIENCY UNDER ALL CON- 
DITIONS. 












TOP—VOKES OJL FILTER FOR AIRCRAFT 
CONTINUOUSLY REMOVES ALL IMPURITIES 
TO , 0.00004 IN. DIA. RESISTANCE 
NEGLIGIBLE, NO INTERRUPTION OF OIL 
CIRCULATING. 


BOTTOM—VOKES AIR FILTER FOR AERO 
ENGINES. STANDARD TYPE FOR MOST 
FIGHTING AIRCRAFT. 


FILTRATION EXPERTS 


THE ARTHUR S. LEITCH CO. LTD 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


E. CANTIN, 10] PARK AVE... NEW YORK 














Brooks Fenwick Nelson 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. announces the following appoint- 
ments: John B. Wilson, director of budgets and statistics, 
has been named assistant treasurer; R. N. Bayless, budget 
assistant, succeeds Wilson as director; Frank F. Gilmore, 
organizational planning engineer, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president of manufacturing; David Ries- 
man, Jr., formerly deputy assistant district attorney of New 
York county, has been appointed contracts settlement 
officer Howard S. Welch, former vice president and general 
manager, Bendix Aviation Export Corp., has been appointed 
export sales manager. 

Hugh M. Fenwick, former assistant to the executive vice 
president of Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp., has joined 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. to assume “new and larger duties 
contributing to the war effort.” C-W also announces that 
Oscar W. Nelson has been named manager of Propeller 
Division planning for propeller production with head- 
quarters at Caldwell, N. J., and that Austin J. Brooks has 
been appointed to succeed Nelson as plant manager at 
Beaver, Pa. 

York Research Corporation’s Aircraft Division announces 
the appointment of Edward E. Brush as assistant to Ernest 
W. Schlieben, vice president in charge of engineering, and 
the promotion of Albert S. Ogden from assistant chief en- 
gineer to chief of the development and research depart- 
ment. 

C. H. Bennum has been named assistant sales manager 
of Aircooled Motors Corp. 

K. E. Sutton has been named manager of the Wood- 
Ridge, N. J., warplane engine plant of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., and A. M. Scheerer has been appointed engineering 
manager there. 

Adel Precision Products Corp. announces that Raymond 
J. Kirkby has been appointed special research and develop- 
ment engineer on hydraulic and pumping equipment. 

M. M. Clancy, supervisor of methods engineering of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., has been transferred to the wage and 
salary administration division of the company’s industrial 
relations department. John T. Zihiman, assistant to the 
Ryan factory manager, replaces Clancy. 





Zihlman 
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Huber Moeller Buckwa'ter 

Wickwire Spencer Aviation Corp. reports that Lt. Col 
Cecil P. Young, retired Army officer, has been named execu- 
tive vice president. 

Perfect Circle announces these changes at its Hagerstown, 
Ind., plant: Willard J. Stahr has been named assistant 
plant manager, and J. C. Linn, one of the company’s oldest 
employes in point of service, has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer 

Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corp. announces ap- 
pointment of F. L. Holser as vice president. Associated 
with Interstate since 1936, Holser has been manager of the 
company’s Wilshire Division 

L. G. Boeing, formerly director of industrial relations for 
the Allentown, Pa., division of Consolidated-Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., has joined Ryan Aeronautical Co. as executive 
assistant to the factory manager. Ryan also announces 
that H. W Anderson, formerly general foreman of B-% 
final assembly at Consolidated-Vultee, has joined the 
company as assistant to the factory manager. 

Fairchild Aircraft Co. reports that Maj. Charles C. Bas- 
sett, Jr., veteran of both World Wars, now inactive follow- 
ing a medical discharge from the Army, has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the Burlington, N. C., 
plant. 

James L. Kelley, San Diego division manager of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., was presented a 15-year 
service pin in a recent surprise ceremony. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. announces the following appoint- 
ments: John C. Buckwalter, assistant plant manager at 
Chicago, has been named plant manager; Henry G. Moeller 
has been appointed general supervisor of the Santa Monica 
plant’s sub-assembly departments; Melvin Huber, only 
years of age, has been appointed proposals coordinating 
engineer. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. announces that the 
head of its Fort Worth division, George J. Newman, is 
leaving on “an important foreign assignment, nature of 
which is not disclosed because of military secrecy.” 

Henry F. Schippel has been named manager of the aero 
nautical section of the field engineering department of B. 
F. Goodrich Company’s tire division. 





Scheerer 


Sutton Welch 
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When bomb bay doors “open for business” 
over Nazi industrial centers, it's a good bet 
that some enemy factories will be “closed 
for repairs” for some time to come. . . 
perhaps forever. These telling blows are 
being delivered on schedule by American 
bombers in a perfect demonstration of 
teamwork and technique. 


Contributing to the efficiency of pilot and 
crew, Delco electric motors drive fuel pumps, 
windshield wipers, machine gun mounts, 
bomb bay actuators and instruments. The 
motors are compact and lightweight . . . 
designed to meet the particular requirements 
of air-borne accessories, and built with 
extreme care and precision. They represent 
the full application of Delco Products’ engi- 
neering and manufacturing experience as 
a leading producer of dependable electric 
motors. Delco Products Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ELCO MOTORS > 


DELCO PRODUCTS pwision or GENERAL MOTORS 

















Manufacturing Briefs 








AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc., 
WwW m Court House, O., announces 
that a light type helicopter will be manu- 
factured there after the war. The com- 
pany is employing 1,500 at the present time 
in -: manufacture of precision parts for 

es. 

RATT AND WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
engineers have designed a new engine 
shipping case, which, the company claims, 

save millions of feet of lumber 
monthly. Replacing the universally-used, 
non-collapsible case which was made of 
heavy wood and which was good for only 
one usage, the new case is made of light 
lumber and may be “knocked down” and 
returned to the engine plant for several 


usages. 

NOORDUYN AVIATION, Lid, an- 
nounces that production of complete air- 
planes during 1943 was more than twice 
that in 1942, and more than seven times 
the number in 1941. A new monthly peak 
was reached in each of the last three 
months of 1943, and output during the 
quarter corresponding 
quarter of 1942 by 75%. 

CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION’S 
Export Sales Division has entered into an 
agreement with the Malabar Machine Co., 
Los Angeles, for exclusive representation 
of Malabar hydraulic products for avia- 
tion and industrial uses throughout the 
world, except in the United States and 
Canada. 


FORD MOTOR CO. announces that Wil- 
low Run has passed its fourth consecu- 
tive month of ahead-of-schedule produc- 
tion. “We are now producing several 
hundred bombers a month,” company offi- 
cials announce, “and we are nearing our 
projected peak.” 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S Dodge 
Chicago plant announces that men and 
women who have never worked in a war 
factory are being trained now so they 
will be ready for production of 18- 
cylinder, 2,200 hp. air-cooled airplane en- 
gines through use of a “Job Training” 
system, which provides that trainees make 
actual sample parts on production ma- 
chinery while being taught their new 
jobs—at pay. 

KINNER MOTORS, Inc., Glendale, 
Calif., announces that its advertising ac- 
count has been placed with West-Marquis, 
Inc., Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
advertising program includes business and 
general publications domestically as well 
as a number of South American aeronau- 
tical publications in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORP., reports that on Dec. 30 employes 
of the company reached their goal of 
1,000,000 high precision aircraft gears pro- 
duced in 1943, an increase of 53.3% over 
1942 production. The gears are made for 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
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Bendix’ Pacific Division 
Opens New York Office; 
Crabb, Moody in Charge 





< 


Moody 


Crabb 


A New York office has been established 
by the Pacific Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. with R. C. Crabb and J. W. Moody 
jointly in charge, the company announces, 
Crabb, who formerly represented the 
company in Washington, D. C., and Day- 
ton, O., will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s extensive line of radio develop- 
ments. Moody, formerly of the Pittsburgh 
office, will be sales engineer on all hy- 
draulic products manufactured by the 
company. The office is in Room 1150, 
Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd St. New 
York City. 


CG-13 Glider Being Tested 


The new CG-13 troop carrying glider 
is being flight-tested at Ford Ire 
Dearborn, Mich. A larger edition 
the CG-4A, a 15-passenger model now in 
quantity production at the Iron Mountain, 
Mich., plant of the Ford Motor Co., the 
CG-13 was designed by Waco Aircraft 
Co. to fill a need for gliders capable of 
carrying larger combat units. 


Dicontinue United Airport Division 


The United Airport Division of United 
Aircraft Corp., has been discontinued 
and has become a major department of 
the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft division 
of the corporation, said a company state- 
ment Jan. 11. L. L. Snow, who was 
general manager of the Airport Division, 
will continue to direct airport activities 
as airport manager, 


Special Mustang Modifications 


Continental Air Lines’ Denver modi- 
fications center has completed a 
modification project of North American 
Mustangs, including the installation of 
additional navigational equipment. Modi- 
fication of the Mustangs represents the 
first time that Continental nas handled 
anything but B-17 Flying Fortresses in 
the Denver plant, which is the largest 
B-17 modification center in the country. 


Wage Incentives Booklet 


Consolidated Management Consultants, 
New York industrial engineers, an- 
nounces that a 48-page booklet on “Wage 
Incentives in Wartime” is available. 











Continuously supplying 


finishes to Wright Field 
since 1935. 
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Contractors to the United States 





SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 











WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLI 


ATLANTIC RAYON CORP. +  INOUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION 


Leading Manufac Export Represento- 


turers of Fabric and FLIGHTEX. FABRIC tive—Aviquipo, Inc 
Tepes for the A Ce 25 Beaver St., N. Y. 
craft industry Cable Add: ‘Aviquipo’ 

















Aircraft Computers 


NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 


Enables a pilot or navigator of 
aircraft to quickly and accurately 
solve dead reckoning navigational 
problems without mental arithmetic 
It determines the relation between 
Air Speed, Ground Speed, Wind 
Direction and Velocity, Heading, 
Track and Magnetic Variation. It 
also incorporates a circular time- 
speed-distance slide rule; conversion 
tables and variation chart. 


COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N.Y. 
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McPherson Keefe 





Jerry Keefe, former vice president of 
Halas and Keefe, sales counsellors, has 
been appointed director of public rela- 
tions and registrar of Lewis School of 
Aeronautics, Lockport, Il. 


Aircraft Accessories Corp. announces 
that 95% of the crystals ground by 
Clarence McPherson, blind worker, pass 
inspection. Randolph C. Walker, presi- 
dent of the company, has paid special 
tribute to McPherson, who is employed in 
the company’s Kansas City plant. 


Frank M. Dunbaugh, administrative as- 
sistant at Embry-Riddle School of Avia- 
tion, Miami, Fla., has been commissioned 
a major in the Army. 


Mrs. Serena Stone, former secretary and 
treasurer of the Jordanoff Aviation Corp. 
has been named general manager of 
Technographic Publications, an organi- 
zation equipped to prepare illustrated 
technical handbooks and manuals, as well 
as technical advertising booklets. 


Miss Hyacinthe Lambart has resigned 
her position as secretary of the Canadian 
Flying Clubs’ Association at Ottawa, and 
has joined the British Aviation Insurance 
Company, Ltd., at Montreal. Long active 
in private flying and training school work 
in Canada, Miss Lambart joined the 
CFCA in 1931 and was for five years 45 
sociate editor of Canadian Aviation. She 
has represented the Canadian flying clubs 
at international meetings in Europe and 
in the United States. 


Harrison R. Tucker, aircraft engineet, 
test pilot, and inventor of numerous im- 
provements in aircraft and accessories, 
has been named director of the aircraft 
engineering division ef Designers for In- 
dustry, Inc., Cleveland. 


Earle M. Scott, president of Scott Avia- 
tion Corp., Lancaster, N. Y., has bee 
awarded “Golden Wings”, expressing each 
employee’s pride in him as a leader, and 
affection for him as a fellow worker.” 
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TRAINERS, TOO, CAN HAVE 
Sttoncborg \NIECTION Cackucetee 


O give to the training planes and other small aircraft the 

maneuverability of our fighting planes, Bendix has developed 
new floatless, non-icing, all automatic carburetors embodying 
the famous Stromberg injection principle of fuel metering. These 
carburetors, known as the “PS” series, are single barrel units, 
equipped with automatic altitude control, manual mixture con- 
trol, accelerating pump, fuel cut-off and power enrichment fea- 
tures, found on the larger Stromberg Injection Carburetors. The 
automatic altitude control is optional. The new “PS" models 
bring a new standard of safety to the flying of smaller planes 
and offer many advantages for use on post-war civilian craft, as 
well as on present-day military ships. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


South Bend, Indiana 


Aviation 


*Trademarks of Bendix Aviation Cor poration 

















Civil Aviation Will Expand “Gradually,” 
Bureau of Standards Expert Predicts 








XPANSION of civil aviation will be 
“gradual rather precipitate” 
after the war, in the opinion of Dr. H. L. 
Dryden, chief of the Division of Mechan- 
ics and Sound and an aerodynamicist at 
the National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, D. C. 
Interviewed last fortnight, Dr. Dryden 
predicted that: 


1. The “huge plane” will come into 
its own, with practical economic consid- 
erations a limiting factor on size. 

2. A tail-less plane, or flying wing, may 
emerge from the development stage “in 
the not distant future.” 

3. A propeller-less plane, powered by 
some form of jet propulsion, may be ex- 
pected to take its place in the air. 

“Economic considerations naturally 
will play a large part in future avia- 
tion development,” said Dr. Dryden. 
“For example, larger planes require 
more space taking off and landing. That, 
in turn, requires larger airdromes and 
longer paved runways. The same thing 
applies to increased speed. These are 
practical economic considerations. Air- 
line operators cannot and do not ignore 
them.” 

Asked about probable expansion in the 
number of small privately owned and 
operated planes, Dr. Dryden again 
stressed the economic side. He expects 
to see a large increase in this field since 
the Nation is more air-minded than ever 
before and there are so many thousands 
of airmen in the armed forces. 

“However, the rank and file are not 
likely to take to the air in numbers,” he 
said. “Flying at best is rather expensive 
for the average American. The initial 
cost of a light plane may be compara- 
tively modest in the coming years, but 
it still must have a field of some kind 
from which to take off and on which to 
land. The average citizen does not own 
a conveniently located field which can 
be used for this purpose. Then, too, 
housing must be provided for the pro- 
tection of the plane and the owner’s 
investment in it. All aircraft engines, 
even those of relatively low horsepower, 
are a bit hoggish when it comes to gaso- 
line consumption and proper lubrication. 
We shall see very great development in 
civilian flying, but the average citizen 
is not likely to overlook these practical 
factors. 

“The super-airplane would be under 
much the same handicaps as the big 
— ge yy Boge Dryden. “To oper- 
ate at a profit must carry capacity 
loads. Such loads would not be available 
over all routes. Just as the huge ocean 
vessel requires water ports, so the 

plane must have adequate termi- 
nec Iepilling facilities, and the like, all 


to the economic 


of any 


For more than 30 years scientists of 
many nationalities have been seeking to 
apply the rocket and jet propulsion 
theories to aircraft and do away with 
the conventional engine and propeller. 
Since the outbreak of the present war 
research in this field has been intensi- 
fied in the United States and other 
countries. Numerous patents covering 
airplane power plants of these radical 
types have been issued in this and other 


countries. Their sponsors claim many 
advantages over conventional power 
plants. 


“The propeller does very well in 
speeds up to, say, 400 to 500 miles per 
hour,” he said. “Beyond that range diffi- 
culties may be expected. Ultimately we 
may look for the propeller-less plane. So 
radical a development is not likely to 
come quickly despite all of the pioneer- 
ing work already done in this field. 


‘Ryan Is A Better Place 
To Work’ Motto Reported 
Yielding Big Dividends 

Seventy-one per cent of recent new em- 
ployes at Ryan Aeronautical Co. have been 
brought into the organization by older 
Ryan workers, the company announces. 
A slogan “Ryan Is A Better Place To 
Work” has been adopted, and other re- 
cruiting aids include a nightly 15-minute 
broadcast, professionally written help- 
wanted advertisements, and maintenance 
of a downtown employment office in San 
Diego. 

To hold employes, the company provides 
the usual employe services, such as as- 
sistance with personal problems, planning 
of recreational activities, and operation of 
a plant cafeteria at cost. 

A regular Thursday-night round table 
discussion among the company’s 20 top 
supervisors helps the supervisors - appre- 


No Reason Why Industry 
Should Be On Defensive, 
Says Northrop’s Coleman 


There is no industry in the world 
which has less reason to be on the de- 
fensive than the aviation industry de 
clared T. C. Coleman, vice president ¢ 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. in a recent 
before the Los Angeles Advertising club, 


Coleman called attention to production 
records, stating “October deliveries me; 
the schedules for the first time in sever] 
months and the eight companies on the 
Pacific coast were able to hire mor 
workers last month than we lost—the 
first time this has happened since 
spring.” 

“When President Roosevelt called for 
100,000 planes a year, most of us thought 
it was an impossibility but we are now 
producing planes at that rate and they 
include a high percentage of 25 to # 
thousand pound airplanes—not 60% 
pound trainers which predominated in 
our earlier deliveries.” 


Coleman pointed out that in wartime it 
is hard to get true perspectives because 
things have a way of happening too fast 
He then gave his audience a picture of 
what the aviation industry, which later 
was to be called upon to accomplish a 
herculean production job, was like in 
1933, when the country was under a 
wave of pacifism and even R.O.T.C. train- 
ing was being done away with in the 
colleges. He reviewed the trials ani 
tribulations of the early mass produc- 
tion period—inexperienced help, inade- 
quate capital, belated Congressional ap- 
propriations, material shortages and 
finally the manpower squeeze and ab- 
senteeism. He expressed pride that the 
industry had succeeded in doing its ap- 
pointed job, despite these - obstacles. 


“Remember the little group of avia- 
tion enthusiasts as they were in 1% 
They didn’t bring on the war. They 
didn’t ask to carry such a terrific re 
sponsibility. All they knew was how to 
build good airplanes and how to heb 
train two billion others to do it better 





ciate and practice the policy of consider- than they had done before,” he com 
ing the human element. cluded. 

| 

Fairchild’s New Utility-Cargo Plane 














Powered by a Ranger 200 hp. in-line engine instead of the 165 hp. Warner 
radial, this utility-cargo plane is a revised edition of the four-place UC-IA 
It has been designated UC-6IK. Fairchild Aircraft Division of Fairchild Engine 


and Airplane Corp. is the builder. 
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ff Did you ever see a classroom like this one, American bomber crews 


_ flying? Well, here’s one. It is learn the lessons that spell disaster to 


Balk 
ts 


“J an AT-11 Beechcraft bombing trainer Axis refineries and war-vital installa- 


a” Se 
o Bo 
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at work. An oil refinery, in replica, is the tions of every kind. Beechcrafts are their 
target for its bombs. The student crew flying classrooms. * This is the sort of 


has released those bombs squarely “on schooling that makes Americans the 


target.” * In countless training missions World's Best Trained Airmen. 
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1 Atlanta, Ga. yr The Ansley 
2 Savannah, Ga. ye The Savannah 
3 Birmingham, Ala. > The Tutwiler 
4 Greensboro, N.C. + The O.Henry 
5 New Orleans, La. + The St. Charles 
6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson 
7 Montgomery, Ala. + The Jefferson Davis 
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CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 


New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended Jan. 15 


Week Ended Jan. 22 


Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
American Airlines ................ 1,300 61%2 50% — %% 1,700 60 59 
">, “SSR See 13,300 4% 3% ..... 29,400 4 Ri. oe 
eS eae 2,500 10% 10% — % 2,100 104% 9% —» 
ne sc cnneususbad 31,300 15% 13% +1 7500 14 13 —» 
Bendix Aviation .................. 5,800 35% 3312 — % 390 3 % 4% 
Boeing Airplane .................. 8400 14% 14 ..... 7100 14% 13% —1 
Braniff Airways ..............-... 5600 13% 13 ..... 7,100 13% 130 —4 
Consolidated Vultee .............. 12,400 12% 11% + % 15,800 13 11% au 
Consolidated Vultee pfd. ........ 2,000 22 20 +2% 2,500 22 2114 : 
Curties-Wright ..........0.0.cs00e- 21900 61%, 5% — % 20,100 6 5% —1 
Curtiss-Wright A ................- 6,600 17 16% + % 6900 17 16% 43 
Douglas Aircraft ................-. 4,600 52% 50% +1% 6800 52% 51% —1- 
Eastern Air Lines ................ 3100 37 3% —% 2,000 36144 35% — 
8 1,000 23% 22% + % 800 23 22% —% 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. ......... 1,800 12 gate it 2,500 12% 114% —4% 
Hayes Industries ................. 300 7% %% + % 0 7% #+%F «Ty 
Lockheed Aircraft ................ 9,700 16% 15% + % 13,000 16% 15% 44% 
Martin, Glenn L. Co. ............ 5900 17% 17 + % 7400 17% 16% —1 
National Aviation ................ 2.200 11 10% + % 1400 11% 10% 45 
North American Aviation ........ 7,500 8% 8% ..... 11,100 9% 8% 4% 
Northwest Airlines ............... 1600 18% 1732 — % 600 18% 18 +% 
Pan American Airways .......... 11,600 3234 31 + % 7,300 32% 30% —1y 
Penn-Central Airlines ........... 2,600 1442 13% —% 5,500 145, 14 +% 
NN I ca cc cncckncns 5,000 2% 2% —% 6,300 26% 25% —% 
Thompson Products ............. 1,800 34% 3242 + % 1,600 345, 33%. ..... 
Trans and Western Air .......... 2,000 195, 1834 — 1% 400 (19 19 —¥\ 
United Air Lines ................. 10,800 25% 235% —1 8,600 24% 22% + % 
United Air Lines pfd. ............ 2,600 103 102% ..... 4,600 103%. 102% + % 
United Aircraft ............0cc00e: 10,900 29% 28 + % 10,300 29 2% 4% 
United Aircraft pfd. ............. 1,400 106 104% +1 400 104 10384 1% 
MII did chavisesccicsuniek 3,000 83 8 —1 11,000 83% 8 + % 


New York Curb Exchange 


Week Ended Jan. 15 


Week Ended Jan. 22 


Net Net 
Sales High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
BOBO GR FD cv cciccccvcccecsccse 200 37% 3% COU + OG 100 334 3% —¥% 
BP BERN ccccccnctceccccesces 500 4 & —% 100 81% % —¥% 
Aircraft Accessories .............. 2,400 249 2% —% 1,300 235 2% +% 
I on a cueccphestents 2,400 81% 84 +% 1,400 9 8% +% 
Bellanca Aircraft ..............++.. 1,400 346 2% — % 800 3 2% +% 
Bveeme COPD. ...cccccccccccccccsecs 400 10 9% + % 1,100 10 9% —\ 
EE (CED. wccicccccenceasetece 2,000 336 3 — % 6,900 37% 3% +% 
Se MES cccccccscceecoesacs 7,000 7  7— 1,900 634 64 —% 
Ce SRG cosvcccccccescese 1,500 85% ™ —% 2,700 836 ™% +% 
Pairchild Aviation ..........2.e0. 1,500 8 7% + %& 1,000 8 7% —% 
Pairchild Eng. and Air .......... 4,600 216 24% + %& 5,000 21% 2 —_ 
Irving Air Chute ..............+- 800 8 1% —% 100 8 8 +% 
Republic Aviation ...............-. 2,000 342 , nee 4,700 356 33% _— 
th, Mi sveccsbsceeseecevscases 300 3% eer 5,900 4% 3% = +% 
Pt EE cn ctccccesneenaseese 1,300 3 2% — 4 100 3 3 , 
United Aircraft Prod. ...........- 1,700 8554 814 + 1,600 854 814 —3, 
Western Air Lines ................ 1,100 814 73% + 500 83, 814 











DPC Authorizations 





BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP., for ad- 
ditional equipment at a plant in Bucks County, 
Pa., at a cost of approximately $50,000, overall 
commitment of approximately $8,265,000; also 
for additional equipment at a plant in Queens 
County, New York, at a cost of approximately 
$240,000, resulting in an overall commitment 
of approximately $915,000. 

GENERAL MOTORS CORP., for additional 
facilities in Lawrence County, Ind., at a cost 
of approximately $550,000, overall commitment 
of approximately $3,000,000. 

CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit, for additional 
facilities at a plant in Detroit at a cost of 
approximately $2,000,000, resulting in an over- 
all commitment of approximately $4,450,000. 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc., New 
York, for additional plant facilities at Ingle- 
wood, Calif., at a cost of approximately $1,- 
600,000, resulting in an overall commitment 
of approximately $9,600,000. 

SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, for additional 
equipment at a plant in Toledo, O., at a cost 
of approximately $950,000, resulting in an over- 
all commitment of approximately $7,300,000. 

HIGGINS AIRCRAFT, Inc., New Orleans, 
La., for additional facilities at a plant in New 
Orleans at a cost of approximately $3,750,000, 





resulting in an overall commitment of ap- 
proximately $29,800,000. 

TURBO ENGINEERING CORP., Trenton, 
N. J., to provide additional facilities at 6 
plant in Mercer County, New Jersey, costing 
approximately $145,000, resulting in an over- 
all commitment of approximately $1,700,000. 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP., Akron, 0. 
to provide additional equipment at a plant 
in Summit County, Ohio, at a cost of ap 
proximately $120,000, resulting in an overt 
all commitment of approximately $13,600,000. 

FORD MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich., for ad- 
ditional plant facilities in Dickinson County, 
Mich., at a cost of about $125,000, overall 
commitment of about $425,000. 

NASH-KELVINATOR CORP., Detroit, Mich. 
execution of contract for additional facill- 
ties at plants in Wayne and Kent Counties 
at a cost of about $830,000. 

AEROQUIP CORP., Jackson, Mich. fr 
equipment-and machinery at a cost of aP- 
proximately $100,000. 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CORP., for additional equipment at a plant 
in Los Angeles County, Calif., at a cost of 
approximately $300,000, resulting in an overall 
commitment of approximately $700,000. 
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Now on top of that the hundreds of Sawthorue personnel 
low with a new pride—the satisfaction arising from the 
of thousands of Army and 


vs knowledge that their training 

: Navy aviation cadets, now fighting on every 

front, has speeded the “inevitable Victory.” 
Once again, when peace rules the airways, the 

winged “H” of Sawthornue, ot an increased 

number of points in the South and East, will be 

the symbol of superior service to pilots and 


plane owners. 
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Aviation Securities Over the Counter 
(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Beane) 
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PARKS GRADUATES are 

Successfully Filling These 

RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 
in Aviation 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 


AIRLINES 

All American Aviation 
American Airlines, Pfd. 
American Export Airlines 
Braniff 

Chicago & Southern Common 


Continental Airlines 
Delta Air 

Inland Airlines 
Mid Continent 
National 
Northeast Airlines 


MANUFACTURERS 
Aeronca 
Air Associates Com. 
Aircraft & Diesel 
Aircraft Accessories 
Airplane and Marine 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply 
Central Airports 
Columbia Aircraft Prod. 
Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 
General Aviation Equip. 
Globe Aircraft 
Harlow Aircraft ; 
Harvill Aircraft Now Harvill Corp.—Common 
Preferred 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 
Jacobs Aircraft 
Kellett Aircraft 
Kenner Motors 
Liberty Aircraft 
Luscombe 
Menasco Mfg. 
Northrop Aircraft 
Piper Aircraft Com. 
Pfd. 
Pitt. Aviation Ind. 
Rohr Aircraft 
Standard Aircraft Prod. 
Taylorcraft Com. 


———— 
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Rubber Producing Fields of South America 
Linked By Air to Shipping Points 





Brazil, Bolivia, Peru and Colombia, in 
cooperation with the United States Rub- 
ber Development Corp., are extending 
air transport services for rubber produc- 
tion into the Amazon Valley. Local 
governments are building new airports; 
and new airlines are being established to 
link rubber producing areas with ship- 
ping centers and national capitals. 

One of the airports now under con- 
struction is at Iquitos, located in the 
heart of the rubber country, 2,000 miles 
up the Amazon river in Peru. At pres- 
ent, amphibian planes connect Iquitos 
with the Brazilian east coast and with 
Bolivia and the Pacific Coast. 


Airlines radiate in four directions from 
Manaos 1,000 miles up the Amazon river. 
Regular flights are made from Manaos 
to the east and west coasts of South 
America and to previously inaccessible 
jungle towns of Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, 
and Colombia. 


Along the Amazon frontiers, airfields 
have been built at the river towns of 
Riberalta, Guayaramerin, Magdalena, and 


Trinidad in Bolivia; Cuajara Mirim, Por 
Velho, and others just across the 

from the Beni region of Bolivia, in Bre 
zil, and Tingo Maria, on the eastem 
slopes of the Andes, and at Pucallpa 
terminal of the new Central Highway 
across the Andes, in Peru. 

Rubber Development Corp., bases 
amphibian planes, four flying boats, 
one land plane at Manaos. These ¢ 
using the waterways, maintain commu 
cations with the interior. 

Airlines cooperating in the develop 
ment program are Panair do B 
which, under charter of Rubber B 
velopment Corp., makes scheduled fig 
from Belem to Manaos and Iquitos, 
from Manaos to Port Velho and @& 
jara-Mirim; Lloyd Aero Boliviano, c 
necting the Bolivian producing regi 
with the air transport system; 
American Airways, which under cha 
from the corporation, connects 
and Manaos, carrying personnel! and st 
plies; and the Rubber Developmem 
Corp.’s own planes which make ; 
ered flights for the program. 
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AIR TRAILS is the magazine 
read monthly by 900,000 young 
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men interested in aviation. 
These young men will be the 


leaders in tomorrow's commer- 





zy cial aviation. They are getting 
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their background for this partly 
\ * through their present aviation 
reading and AIR TRAILS is 
written exclusively for them. Not 
“heavy” or too technical, but 
interesting and vital; that is a 
the keynote of AIR TRAILS hes. 
editorial policy. 


You will be interested in this 





magazine that is read so regu- 
larly by 900,000 young men. 


— , 
, (Write today for details.) 
z 
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Waco Reports $120,681 
Profit; Output Tripled 


Waco Aircraft Co. reports a net profit 
after taxes of $120,681 for the year ended 
last September 30. Total taxes were 
229% of 1942, the report said. 

Waco paid a dividend of 30c per share 
Dec. 23 to stockholders of record Dec. 4. 
After absorbing engineering development 
losses, 1943 net profits before all state 
and Federal taxes were 192% of the 1942 
figure, the annual report revealed. 

Production during the year tripled that 
of the previous year in spite of the fact 
that “a considerable portion” of the com- 
pany’s effort was absorbed by develop- 
ment projects for government agencies, 
said Cayton J. Brukner, president. 

“Production of Waco training airplanes 
and service parts for the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program was reduced to about 
$720,000 by the priority status of that 
program, which embraces scores of our 
commercial dealers, many of whom are 
already pressing their postwar plans with 
Waco,” he added. 











Airport Issue 
The November issue of New Pencil 
Points, published at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, by the Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., is devoted to the problems of air- 
port design. and construction of interest 
to architects, engineers and designers. 


EES 46 
WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 





Standard Equipment on 
REPUBLIC P47 THUNDERBOLT 





Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation's lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders. 


WITTEK 


i, e e 
JEL ELE 
HOSE CLAMPS 


NWA Plans Stock Allotment 


A registration statement filed with ¢ 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


month by Northwest Airlines revealed ¢ 


company plans a 50% common stock 
lotment to raise funds for expansion 


the future. The statement was for 139, 


shares of common stock, without 
value, of which 117,460 shares wil] 


offered to the company’s present comme 



















stockholders and the rest issued und 


options. 


























WANTED 
MANAGEMENT 


Openings with conservative, 
pioneer mid-western aircraft 
manufacturer anticipating retire- 
ments and strengthening organi- 
zation for war and post-war 
manufacture of airplanes and 
other products. Successful gen- 
eral manufacturing record more 
essential than aircraft back- 
ground. Commensurate salaries 
on peace basis. 


If interested, give full data with 
application and state past earn- 
ings and requirements on basis of 
above statements. 
Address Box 368 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
American Building, Washington, D.C. 
























Classified 





HELP WANTED—Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
offers excellent opportunities in the engine 
installation field to persons trained in ait- 





craft or engine installations. Among ou 

many urgent requirements are the following: §... car 
Aeronautical and mechanical analytical engl- ” 

neers for heat rejection, fuel systems, vibra- Bj build 
tion and power. Design engineers, Layout en 
draftsmen, Checkers, Detail draftsmen, Tech- ‘ 
nical illustrators, Project engineers, Test en- tion 
gineers (flight test), Engineering aides, Sheet 

metal workers, Aircraft welders, Metal work- Ss Vv 
ers, Assembly shop helpers, Wood workers. ny | 
To arrange for an interview, please write y 


or wire your qualifications to 


gineering Department, 
tension 391. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
East Hartford, Connecticut 


All hiring shall be done in conformance 


with the War Manpower Stabilization Act. 


Sales En- 
or phone 8-4811, ex- 











When you're in a HURRY see TRADER to save on 


TIRES 2 
PROPELLERS 

SPARK PLUGS 3,3;,4-¢ 
BATTERIES  SEADING 
BOLTS 3... NUTS 


SENSENICH 
LEWIS 


GEERAL F-GStCO; SCOTT TAIL WHEEL 4Ss5¥U05.* 
TAIL SKID SPRINGS 

SHOCK CORD RINGS & COVERS 
WINDSHIELD PYRALIN: 

DOPE & FABRIC—TAPE 


Windshield, Motor & Propeller Covers] 
PILOT LOG BOOKS, also AIRCRAFT, ENGINE & FLIGHT ENGINEER'S LOGS 


360° PROTRACTORS SIMPLIFIED FLIGHT STANTON & VAN DUSEN 

CIRCULAR COMPUTERS * CALCULATORS . {NAVIGATION PLOTTERS 
BOB TRADER - AERO SUPPLY 

Eastern Branch Main Office & Warehouse Southeast Branch 

42 Broadway MUNICIPAL AIRPORT Richmond 

New York City PITTSBURGH, PA. Virginia 
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